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To My Father 

in remembrance of his many kindnesses to me 

this book is (affectionately 

inserted 



TO THE READER: 

As a fitting memorial to my dear fa- 
ther, I am sending forth this second 
edition — ^as I did the first — ^to raise 
money for the Red Cross Work among 
our brave soldier boys. 

I wish to thank all kind friends who 
have encouraged me in my attempt to 
portray the sweetness of simplicity in 
one humble life ; and, if this little story 
finds a welcome in your home, I trust 
it will bring with it the same happy 
spirit with which it was written and 
by which I dare to hope it may live. 

MARION B. DAVIS. 
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Part One 



CHAPTER I 

"Waal, ye're nat'ral borned fisherman, sure 
'nuf,'* and Pokey Ikey chuckled to himself as he 
pulled a stone from the water and carefully ex- 
amined a row of nets woven in the debris cover- 
ing its surface. 

The lad was leaning over a fallen tree that 
forded the stream ; his hands were in the water 
while he balanced himself by means of two big 
feet which loomed up against the sky and upon 
which dangled a pair of clumsy, ill-fitting shoes. 

"I hain't never see'd yer likes afore," he 
drawled in his own peculiar way, "but ye're jest 
like we uns a'ter all, fur ye knowed how ter set 
yer traps ter ketch them leetle fellers. Ye ain't 
no fools, but ye needn't be a-hidin' from Pokey, 
fur he be on ter yer tricks," and again he chuckled 
to himself. 

"Guy ! but ye're a lively set !" he exclaimed as 
he slowly returned the stone to the rapidly r\\n-^ 
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ning stream and watched the little green larvae 
as they nervously jerked out of their crudely 
made homes and turned numerous somersaults 
through the water; and so intent was he upon 
these inhabitants of Black Run that he did not 
hear approaching footsteps nor the sound of 
voices. 

"Jack !" called a girl of about twelve, "just look 
at those two big shoes above that log ! It looks 
like a scarecrow standing on its head/' 

"Scarecrow!" laughed her brother, not noticing 
where she pointed, "oh, Gladys, you are such a 
little greeny. It is high time that you left the 
city. Who ever heard of a scarecrow in the 
water ? Why, scarecrows are put in the fields to 
keep the birds from eating the grain. There 
wouldn't be any need of them here in these bar- 
ren woods, and, besides, no one lives anywhere 
around this spot," and Jack continued whittling 
a stick which he was shaping into a whistle. 

"I saw it move. Jack! What can it be?" ex- 
claimed Gladys in the next breath. 

"Move! Nonsense!" replied Jack, looking up 
indifferently. 

"There it goes again ! Look ! Jack, quick !" 

And this time Jack looked in earnest and saw, 
and the next moment a good-sized stone went 
whizzing through the air, and, striking one of 
Pokey Ikey's big shoes in a most tender part, 
sent a sharp pain through the lad's foot, and, 
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being taken unawares, he lost his balance and 
fell head foremost into the stream below. 

Seeing the shoes disappear, the young people 
quickly ran to the other side of the log, and, to 
their great surprise, beheld a real scarecrow of 
flesh and blood crawling out of the water. The 
mountaineer's long, unkempt hair hung about his 
face like dripping seaweed and his ragged, baggy 
clothes clung closely to his lank body. 

Jack laughed heartily at the comical figure and 
Gladys giggled. 

But it was no joke to Pokey Ikey, and, as 
surprised as he was to see these strangers, he 
did not forget to feel highly insulted at the way 
they had treated him, and his pale face was full 
of contempt and his black eyes flashed fire. 

"You go back, Gladys," whispered Jack. "I 
may have to settle for this and he looks like a 
pretty hard customer." 

"He looks awfully big," replied Gladys, paying 
no attention to her brother's suggestion. "I really 
believe he means to fight. I do hope he won't 
hurt us." 

As Pokey drew nearer he suddenly became 
painfully conscious of his miserable clothes as 
compared with those of the young people be- 
fore him. He had never before seen city folks, 
but he had heard his sister tell of how mean 
they were and he had thus drawn his own con- 
clusions, but hef could not but wonder how they 
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were able to find the trail to the Bald Top Woods 
for it had baffled many an experienced guide. 

As he thus stood deliberating, Jack became im- 
patient ; he forgot that he owed this strange piece 
of humanity an apology, and, without really 
meaning to offend, he blurted out, 

"Come on, what are you afraid of?" and then 
It was that the offending Jack trampled upon 
Pokey's beloved hat, upset his can of choice bait 
and broke his fishing rod. 

This last act was too much for Pokey, and he 
was just on the point of teaching the city boy a 
life long lesson, when a wee bit of a hand rested 
upon his rough coat sleeve and a sweet voice 
pleaded : 

•'Please don't. We did not mean to be un- 
kind to you. We really thought you were a 



scarecrow." 



The mountaineer's arm suddenly dropped limp- 
ly at his side, his face flushed and his eyes were 
very wide open as he stood speechless and stared 
at the pretty face partly concealed by a dainty 
blue sunbonnet. 

"Thank you," said Gladys sweetly, as he com- 
plied with her wishes, "I hope you are not seri- 
ously hurt." 

"Yes, I'm mighty sorry I hit you with that 
stone," said Jack quickly, extending his hand, "I 
certainly would not have thrown it had I known 
anything was living inside of those shoes." 
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Pokey did not hear but his eyes were devour- 
ing Gladys, and eagerly he asked, "Be ye one o' 
me flow'rs corned ter life?" 

"Oh, no, no," laughed Gladys, "Fm only Jack's 
sister and we've just come here to spend a few 
weeks." 

"How'd ye git here ?" queried the mountaineer. 

"I don't know. How did we. Jack ?" 

And then Jack explained how Tom, his father's 
guide, had given them the trail. 

"Waal," drawled Pokey, "it's an uncommon 
good place an' I hope ye'll be a-findin' it ter yer 
likin'." And then he picked up his old straw hat 
and tried to wipe ofl the mud and pull together 
the tattered ends. 

"We're so sorry about that, but Jack will make 
it right with you," and Gladys' voice was full of 
kindness. 

"I certainly will," and Jack quickly produced 
a brand new bill, and offered it to the moun- 
taineer saying, "Here, take this and buy yourself 
a decent one." 

"No," answered Pokey with much spirit, "yer 
money can't be a-helpin' me." 

"But why not?" urged Gladys. "With it you 
could buy a nice new one that would look ever 
•so much better." 

"But me mother made this. Miss, an' she be 
dead now," and the boy's lip trembled. 

"Oh, I see," said Gladys with much feeling, 
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"wc didn't understand. Til take it right home 
and mend it," and Pokey, scarcely aware of what 
he was doing, handed her his treasure. 

No sooner were she and Jack out of sight than 
Pokey relented that he had been so easy with 
these strangers. His blood began to tingle again 
with the memory of the treatment they had given 
him. They had intruded upon the Bald Top 
Woods and entered his sacred grounds with jest- 
ing and insults. They had trodden upon his 
precious hat — the last work of his mother — and 
then, oh, then, he had given the beloved thing 
to a city girl. What would Mariah say if she 
knew it? 

With all these thoughts wildly rushing through 
his brain, he quickly made his way through the 
woods, endeavoring by numerous short cuts to 
head off the impostors ; and he was just in time to 
watch the brother and sister as they mounted 
the hill at the summit of which he now was 
hiding in ambush. 

Already he could see the girl's soft white hands 
smoothing ouf the ragged straw of his hat while 
the reins loosely dangled over her arm. From 
under her sunbonnet he could see golden ringlets 
partly concealing her pretty face, and when she 
spoke to her companion, her voice sounded like 
laughing waters and her eyes looked blue like the 
sky. 

The mountaineer parted the undergrowth and 
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approached nearer to the trail, but he forgot his 
errand in his eagerness to see the girl. He saw 
her red lips part, he saw her face flushed with 
excitement, he saw his old hat clasped in her tiny 
hand as she urged on her horse, and then the city 
boy and girl passed out of his vision. 

The country lad rubbed his eyes in bewilder- 
ment and fell on his knees. 

"Ah, great God," he implored, "tell me mother 
that Pokey loves her jest th' same. Tell her I 
be dretful sorry ter be a-losin' me hat; only I 
hain't a-goin' ter foller a*ter th' girl ter git it. 
God, Ye knowed how Pokey Ikey feels — Amen." 
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CHAPTER II 

As the last light of day faded through the trees 
and the little old cabin on the lonely mountain- 
side was just a black, shapeless object against 
the sky, a tall, slender form made its way toward 
the open door in which an anxious-faced woman 
was standing. 

"Pokey," softly called Mariah Ikey, as she 
strained her eyes to make sure that the onfe ap- 
proaching was her brother, "be that you ?" 

"Yas, Mariah, it's meself," he answered with 
a little laugh all his own ; but as his sister patted 
him fondly on the arm, he took great care to 
turn his face away from the lighted knot in her 
hand and made an excuse to go to the spring for 
water. 

"Ye're unstiddy on yer feet. Pokey. Air ye 
hurted?" asked the sister anxiously as the lad 
came toward the house. 

"Me feet hain't havin' th' best o' feelin', 
Mariah. 'Tain't no use talkin' on't. Jest a stun 
did it — that's all," and the devoted sister knew it 
would do no good to ask more questions, al- 
though she was sure something was wrong. 
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After the two had partaken of a modest meal 
and had rolled a big stone against the door, for 
they had no other way of barring out unwelcome 
visitors, Mariah began to fix the fire for the 
night. 

"Will ye be a-leavin' th' fire ?" asked the lad 
quietly. 

Then, without a word, the faithful sister laid 
her poker oile side and seated herself upon a big ^ 
stump in the corner of the room. 

For a long time there was a silence, broken 
now and then by the snapping and cracking of 
the big logs, and as the burning wood lighted up 
' the old cabin, it revealed a neat but sparsely fur- 
nished room, showing that the occupants knew 
little of modern comforts. There was an old 
clock in one corner while two or three home- 
made chairs stood up straight against the side of 
the cabin. 

At one end of the room was a table, upon the 
worn and bare surface of which were neatly ar- 
ranged a few dishes. These were clean but were 
much the worse for wear and hard usage. 

As the fire died down and little shadows played v 
about the barren room, throwing grotesque forms 
on the walls, Pokey Ikey shoved his feet back 
and forth over the rough floor and then, throw- 
ing one knee over the other and clasping his 
hands behind his head, he looked hard into the 
dying embers as he drawled : 
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"Mariah, did ye ever see'd a scarecrow?" 

"A scarecrow!" and Mariah Ikey pronounced 
the words very cautiously lest she had misunder- 
stood her brother. 

"Yaas,— them's it." 

"Waal, 'pears like I have. But, Pokey," and 
the sister paused for a moment, then asked with 
much concern," why do ye ax me ?" 

Pokey was ready for this question so he an- 
swered promptly, "I've heerd tell on 'em o' late 
an' I jest wanted ter know th' likes of 'em." 

Mariah Ikey was greatly excited for she knew 
then that something out of the usual must have 
happened that day. Pokey had been late in re- 
turning home, he had been uncommonly quiet, he 
had eaten but little supper, he was lame, — and, as 
all these things flashed through the devoted sis- 
ter's mind, she opened her mouth to ask a ques- 
tion. Then she hesitated, closed it again, cleared 
her throat, and began slowly, carefully measur- 
ing her words as she spoke. 

"Waal, fust o' all, there hain't much ter be 
a-feared of, but they do a big sight o' scarin*. 
They be jest sticks, Pokey, an' they be sot up 
ter look like a man. On th' topmostest part be 
a tored hat, then comes a ragged shirt or coat 
an' a pair o' ole panterloons. They be allerways 
stiff like this," and Mariah straightened out her 
limbs as an illustration and Pokey strained his 
eyes in the dim light to see. 
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"Not partic'lar takin' then," he said, after a 
pause. 

"No, they hain't," answered the girl, gaining 
confidence, "they be dretful humly an' frightful 
lookin', an' they be sot out in th' fields ter keep 
th' birds from a-eatin' th' grain." 

"They hain't a-keepin' oflf all o' th' birds, be 
they?" asked the lad anxiously. 

"Jest th' stealin' birds an' scch." 

"Then they be fur sum good, a'ter all," said 
Pokey thoughtfully. 

"Yas, they be," answered Mariah innocently. 
Then she added, "Be ye a-goin' ter make one. 
Pokey?" 

"No need o' that, Mariah," he said honestly, 
and then he buried his face in his big brown 
hands. 

Mariah was now all curiosity. She moved 
around restlessly on the old stump, she tried to 
attract her brother's attention, but all to no avail ; 
so, finally, she asked with an anxious voice : 

"Where did ye heerd tell on 'em, Pokey, an' 
why d'ye ax about 'em?" 

The young mountaineer uncovered his face, 
put his hands in his pockets, took out an old ball 
of twine which he used on his fishing pole, un- 
wound part of it, then wound it up again, re- 
placed it in his pocket ; then, clearing his throat, 
he answered with much eflfort : 
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"If it don't be a-makin* any diff'runce ter yc, 
Mariah, I had ruther not be a-tcllin'." 

Then followed a long silence in which the of- 
fended sister moved about the room, fixed the 
fire for the night, laid the table for breakfast, 
and then, pulling aside an old curtain which 
separated her room from the rest of the cabin, 
she disappeared into the darkness. 

Pokey Ikey sat for a long time pondering over 
the words of his sister and he felt too miserable 
to sleep. Never before in his life had it occurred ^ 
to him how he looked. For Mariah's sake he 
always washed twice a day at the old spring and 
once a week smoothed out his hair in front of a 
polished piece of tin. He had no good clothes — 
no new clothes to wear ; and when his garments 
became too tattered, he would pin them together 
with long thorns which he tore from the moun- 
tain bushes. 

But, despite all this, Pokey Ikey had always 
been happy; he could not remember the time 
when anything before had troubled him ; but to- 
night he was gloomy and silent and his sister was 
worried and sleepless as she listened for her 
brother to seek his hemlock boughs. 

"Pokey," at last she whispered softly, as she 
pulled aside her curtains, "be ye sick, me lad ?" 

"No, Mariah," and his voice was so gloomy 
that it startled her. '1 hain't sick — sick as ye 
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knowed th' word, but I'm sick o' bein' a scare- 



crow." 



"Why, Pokey," and Mariah Ikey flew across 
the room and threw her arms about the troubled 
brother, "why. Pokey Ikey, ye hain't no scare- 



crow." 



<r 



Tas, I be, Mariah, I'm a livin' one. I've see'd 
meself onct, twict, — yas, more'n that. I rec'lect 
'em all now. Th' idee's right, a'ter all, an' there 
be no sense o' denyin' on't. I didn't seem ter 
uster mind it afore, but I I'arnt sumthine ter- 
day that I hain't a-likely ter be a-forgettin'/y And 
the lad buried his face in his hands while a tear 
found its way through his fingers and dropped to 
the floor. 

It was dark in the room and Pokey Ikey was 
glad of it, for he did not want his sister to know 
how badly he felt. He remembered how she 
had never complained of her clothes nor her sur- 
roundings and he wondered if she really was as 
happy as she seemed. 

He patted her hand as she caressed him and 
tried to comfort him, but he did it in a mechanical 
way, for his mind was wandering over the hills 
and through the woods to the little stream where 
he had had the encounter with the city people, 
and even then he could hear the boy making fun 
of his clothes and calling him a sacrecrow and 
he could hear the little girl's giggles as she stood 
trembling by the side of her brother. Then he 
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remembered how he had intended to thrash the 
city boy, and then something had touched his ^ 
arm and a sweet voice entreated him to stop and 
he could not move. 

As he sat there in the darkness he wondered 
if the little girl was real flesh and blood. She 
had seemed so fairy-like and yet he had heard 
her talk and he was sure that she lived. He had 
heard Mariah tell of the times when she was a 
little girl and he wondered if she, too, had been 
pretty and sweet, and if she had worn a blue cloth 
over her head, and if her hair had been golden 
and curly, and he scanned his sister's face care- 
fully as she bent over him. 

"What be ye a-lookin' like that fur. Pokey?" 

"I jest wus a-thinkin'," he answered slowly. 

Then the two were silent for a long time, and 
Pokey Ikey thought of things that had never be- 
fore entered his mind. He wondered why 
Mariah had not gone to the city to live, and the 
thoughts of spending the rest of his days on the / 
side of Bald Top Mountain irritated him. He 
longed for a new life and new adventures. 

"Pokey," at last said Mariah, her hand lightly 
resting on his shoulder, "ye ain't yerself ter- 
night. What be it that's a-worryin' ye?" 

The lad moved about restlessly, then, without 
looking at his sister, he asked, "Be ye allerways 
a-goin' ter stay here on th' mount'n?" 

Pokey heard a quick gasp from Mariah, then. 
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after a pause, she questioned, "Be ye onhappy 
here. Pokey?" 

And then, when her brother did not answer, 
she continued, "Could ye leave th' leetle fellers in 
th' streams an' th' birds an' th' flow'rs? Could 
ye g^t on when ye knowed ye wus away from 
th' sounds o' th* woods an' sech things that ye 
love ? Could ye feel nat'ral in any place 'cept th' 
ole cabin, Pokey?" 

But there was no response, so she shook him 
gently as she asked, "Tell me. Pokey, why do ye 
ax sech questions ? Why do ye ?" 
I wus jest a-thinkin', Mariah." 
Thinkin' that ye'd like ter leave th' place?" 
she asked quickly. 

"Would ye like ter go, Mariah ?" 

"No; never!" answered the sister with much 
emphasis. Then she sobbed. "I hain't got th' 
right ter go. Pokey. I promised yer mother ter 
allerways stay here by ye an' keep ye from th' 
evil o' th' city. I can't be a-lettin' ye go, boy, 
but I hain't th' heart ter see'd ye onhappy here. 

Oh, oh ! poor Pokey, me brother, yer mother " 

but she could say no more. 

"Hush, Mariah, I hain't a-goin'. No, I hain't," 
whispered the lad feebly, and, swallowing a big 
lump in his throat, he added, "ye're all I've got, 
gal, an' as long as ye live, I'll stick by ye jest as 
we be. Th' ole life's good 'nuf fur me, a'ter all," 
and the lad laughed despite his own feelings. 
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As the morning light made its way through 
the cracks of the old cabin, Pokey Ikey roused 
himself from his bed of hemlock boughs and soon 
was on the mountainside, preparing wood for the 
fire. 

Between the sound of his axe, Mariah could 
hear him whistling some of the tunes all his own, 
and, as she prepared the fish for breakfast, she 
smiled softly to herself and whispered: 

"Pokey's hisself this morning." 

Then, later, when the lad came in to his morn- 
ing meal, she looked at him carefully, but she 
could see no change. He seemed to have for- 
gotten the night before and laughed and talked 
as was his custom. 

"Ye're me same ole Pokey," said Mariah joy- 
fully, as the lad sat down to the table. 

But Pokey turned away his face and made no 
reply. 

"Why don't ye speak ?" and the devoted sister 
looked at him with great anxiety. 

"Scarecrows can't talk, kin they?" and there 
was a twinkle in his eyes. 

"But livin' ones kin," answered Mariah inno- 
cently. 

Then they both laughed, but Pokey did not for- 
get what his sister had said. 

After breakfast the lad started oflf with his 
fishing pole and bait can just as he was wont 
to do every six days of the week and Mariah 
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stood in the doorway to watch her brother de- 
scend the steep mountainside just as she had al- 
ways done. 

He was almost out of sight when she discov- 
ered something unusual about his appearance, 
and, calling him back, she asked anxiously : 

"Why, Pokey, where be yer hat ?" 

The boy's face flushed scarlet and he dropped 
his rod and spilt his bait in his confusion as he 
stammered, "I — I — it wus on th' bank o' th' 
stream, but — but it hain't there now." 

"Be ye sure o' that. Pokey?" and the sister's 
voice was almost severe. 

"I be sure o' that," and his voice trembled. 

When, after a silence which seemed hours to 
the tortured lad, Mariah Ikey laughed softly and 
said, "I be a leetle slow, Pokey, but I be a-seein' 
it now. — That be th' thing a-worryin' ye last 
night. Eh?" 

"I ain't a-tellin' yet, Mariah," he answered sol- 
emnly, "but I be sorry ter be a-losin' me hat, th' 
last work o' me mother." 

"There ! There ! Pokey, don't ye be a-takin' it 
so ter heart," and she put her arms about her 
brother as she said consolingly, "like's not ye'll 
be a-findin' it ter-day." 

But Pokey shook his head doubtfully as he 
bent down to pick up his fishing tackle. 

Although Mariah Ikey was much concerned 
about the disappearance of her brother's hat, she 
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very wisely kept her thoughts to herself, and, as 
the lad descended the mountainside, she listened 
to his familiar whistle long after the trees had 
concealed his stalwart form from her view; and, 
when she no longer could hear him, she said to y 
herself, "There hain't anudder like Pokey. No, 
there hain't — not in th' hull world. Til be proud 
o' him yet an' I knowed it. Now, see'f I hain't. 
He'll stick ter me an' th' ole cabin an' I kin 'pend 
on him. God bless th' poor boy. He hain't had 
mech o' this earth's goods, but he's got th' makin' 
o' a man, an uncommon one. I see'd his mother 

in him, but " And right here Mariah Ikey 

wiped a tear from her eyes and then set about her 
daily duties with an unusually quick step ; not be- 
cause she had so much to do but because she was 
trying to run away from her own thoughts. 
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CHAPTER III 

Pokey Ikey was a true son of the forest and for 
sixteen years had known no other life. He had 
been born and raised on the side of Bald Top 
Mountain, and had descended from a long line of 
Ikeys about whom little was known except that 
they lived remote from civilization, had remark- 
able personalities and wonderful integrity. Their 
information of the outside world was given them 
mostly through hunters and trappers who 
chanced that way, and because they were honest 
and peace-loving, they were unmolested and al- 
lowed to live in their own peculiar way. 

As only a limited number of people knew of 
this isolated family, it was not strange that the 
arrival of the youngest Ikey was not recorded 
nor even commented upon by the villagers who 
lived several miles from Old Bald Top. But, 
even had it been, there would have been noth- 
ing over which to rejoice, for the little fellow 
came at a time when the mountainside was more 
barren than ever and, besides, there were already 
too many mouths to be fed and too many other 
Ikeys to be accommodated in the small cabin. 
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Almost from the first, the new arrival was 
called Pokey, and the name still clung to him as 
he reached maturity; however, before his good 
mother died she carefully recorded the birth of 
her child in the musty old Bible which was kept 
on a high shelf in an old cupboard of the Ikey 
domicile. 

At the age of eight this lad was still an ob- 
scure member of the Ikey family ; but a few years 
later, death robbed the old cabin of all its occu- 
pants save two, and then it was that the responsi- 
bility of providing for an older sister fell upon ^ 
this youth. 

Mariah Ikey had never been well, so Pokey 
learned to do much in those early years that was ^^ 
of great value to him when he was older. 
^Alone he cast his line in the trout stream and / 
learned the art of angling. Alone he hunted the 
woods for game with his old rusty rifle, and it 
was at these times that he became familiar with 
the voices of the birds and animals. He soon 
loved all the songsters and the sounds of the 
woods were his constant delight. He made a 
companion of every living thing about him and 
he talked to them all, just as though they could 
hear and understand. 

To-day, for the first time, Pokey Ikey was 
thinking of his own obscure life and wondering 
how it would compare with that of the city boy's, 
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and it was as he was pondering over these things 
that he reached the stream where he had been on 
the preceding day. 

He was standing by a shaded pool where the 
water was always silent. For a few moments he 
looked at it wistfully, then waded in ankle deep, 
until he could see his whole figure reflected on 
the water's surface. Stretching out his arms and 
making his limbs as rigid as possible, he carefully 
examined his image. His face was very serious 
and his voice was full of contempt as he said : 

"Yas, Pokey, ye're jest like a scarecrow, fur all 
th' world. Not particular takin'? — I should be 
a-sayin' not," and then the lad wearily turned 
toward the bank of the stream, leaving his fright- 
ful shadow to the mercy of the silent waters. 

Farther up the stream the water was sparkling 
and dancing in the morning light, dashing away 
its merry life on the stones along its course. 

Pokey Ikey suddenly received a new hope and, 
hurrying to the edge of the laughing waters, he 
looked longingly into its sunny face and asked 
eagerly : 

"Leetle stream, be I th' same Pokey ye knowed 
afore?" 

The water gurgled and splashed by his feet as 
he waited for a reply. Then, as if the stream 
were really alive, came the answer, only it was so 
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faint the lad could scarcely hear it, "No ; not the 
same." 

"How be I diff'runt?" asked Pokey eagerly, 
hardly able to believe his ears. 

"You are a living scarecrow, not a dead one." 

"Them be th' words o' Mariah," he said slowly 
and greatly disappointed. 

He swallowed several times and then, bending 
very low over the water, he asked anxiously, "Be 
ye sorry, leetle stream?" 

"No; not a bit.'* And the lad jumped up and 
laughed with joy. 

"Be I a-dreamin'?" he asked himself, as he 
rubbed his forehead with his hand. "Water kin 
talk; Fve heerd it afore but not jest like this, 
fur I never axed it ter see," and, anxious to once 
more put nature to the test, again he placed his 
lips to the surface of the water and asked very 
loudly this time for he wanted to be sure that the 
stream should hear his voice above its noisy 
babbling : 

"Why hain't ye sorry?" 

"I like you just as you are," came the quick 
response, and the lad was so overcome with joy 
that he could hardly collect his wits. 

For some time he sat on the bank, thinking and 
wondering what it all meant, and if, after all, he 
had been mistaken. Once he thought he saw 
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some bushes near him move but in a few mo- 
Aients he forgot all about it. Finally, feeling very 
sleepy, he fell back among the dry leaves and soon 
was fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER IV 

When Pokey Ikey awoke the sun was high in 
the heavens, and as soon as he was able to collect 
his scattered thoughts, he picked up his empty 
basket and the idle fishing rod, and, much an- 
noyed with himself for sleeping away the morn- 
ing, he turned his tardy steps in the direction of 
the trout stream. 

"Ho !" he exclaimed, as something yellow and 
glistening caught his eyes among the sear leaves, 
"What be that?" and he rubbed his head in be- 
wilderment. 

"Be ye still a-dreamin', Pokey, or be ye a-losin* 
yer senses? Now, look a leetle sharper'n us'al 
an' afore ye make up yer mind to*t, try ter be yer- 
self. There!" and as the mountaineer eagerly 
examined the object at his feet, his eyes and 
mouth were both wide open with surprise, and he 
laughed softly to himself. His hands were on 
his hips and his voice was a trifle unsteady as he 
said : 

"Waal, I knowed who put ye here " And 

then, as he thought of the rough treatment his 
stolen treasure had received, he slowly added, "Ye 
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hain't fur me. No ; ye hain't. I'd ruther have me 
ole one. But I see'd how 'tis. Th' leetle gal hain't 
so bad, a'ter all. She thinked I'd ruther have a 
new one, fur I heerd her say so, an' she wus a- 
wantin' ter do it, an' it hain't so easy ter gin up 
what ye've yer heart sot on." 

For a moment the lad paused, then he .stooped 
down, picked up the hat carefully, elevated it 
upon the tip of his long first finger, drew his shirt 
sleeve across his eyes, and, critically examining 
the new headgear, he said: 

"Ye be more fur looks than me own, but I 
hain't much fur new things, an' ye don't seem ter 
jest take me notion. There hain't no place in 
th' ole cabin fur city things an' 'sides, Mariah 
would be cur'ous 'bout ye an' she must not be 
a-knowin'. 'Tain't best. So I'll put ye back 
where I found ye an' th' leetle gal that fetched 
ye here will be a-comin' back ter see how ye're a- 
gittin' on, an' when she comes, gin her me thanks 
an' if she's a mind ter take ye with her, jest go, 
that's all." And Pokey Ikey placed the hat in the 
exact spot where he had found it. 

"Mebbe it'll be a-makin' sum diff 'runce ter me, 
but I hain't a-goin' ter show it," added the lad 
as he turned his footsteps rather rehictantly in 
the direction of Old Bald Top, and he would not 
stop until he was well along on the hidden trail. 

"Ah ! me leetle blue flow'rs," he whispered, as 
he approached the base of the rugged old moun- 
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tain, "be ye all a-waitin' fur me? Pokey be un- 
common slow ter-day, but I knowed ye be here 
when I comed an' yer eyes be so wide open that 
I kin see a blue what I never see'd afore. 'Pears 
like ye had ketched all o' th' light from th' sky 
jest ter be a-showin' me when all th' rest o' me 
leetle flow'rs be a-sleepin'." And the young moun- 
taineer bent down reverently among the blos- 
soms that he loved. 

Of all the wild flowers these were his favorites ; 
and as long as they bloomed, he paid them a daily 
visit, and, when the nights were cold, he spread 
evergreen boughs over them to protect them 
from the frost. 

"Ye all have blue eyes, ev'ry one o' ye," he said 
softly, looking at them carefully, "blue as the sky 
above ye — blue — blue as th' city gal's, sure 'nuf, 
an' yer lashes be long like her'n, too. 

"Waal, come ter think on't, there hain't much 
diflf'runce betwixt ye — one makes me think of 
t'other, an' ye both comed when there's nuthin' 
ter cheer a feller. There hain't no flow'r on th' 
hull mountainside kin beat yer looks an' p'r'aps 
th' leetle city gal would like ter know ye." 

Then, after a pause, he added with a serious 
voice, "I hate ter take ye from th' place where 
ye've allerways lived, but this be th' way ye kin 
help Pokey ter show th' gal that I'm much 
obliged fur that hat I'm not a-keepin'. She'll 
think ye're prutty fur she has a-likin' fur blue, 
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an' she'll treat ye right; I be sure o' that," and, 
contrary to anything that the young mountaineer 
had ever done before in his life, he plucked a few 
of the handsomest flowers, and then quickly re- 
traced his steps to the bank of the stream and 
there deposited his bouquet in the new straw hat. 

"Who will ye telled put ye there ?" asked Pokey, 
as he looked at the blossoms inquiringly. 

"A horrid scarecrow," came the quick reply, 
and the voice was quite loud and much irritated. 

Pokey Ikey did not move but looked very much 
bewildered. He did not know what to think and 
he felt very unnatural. Ever since he could re- 
member, he had talked with the living things that 
were about him, but to-day was the first time 
that he had ever heard them answer in a real 
human voice. 

The wind was rustling in the dried leaves and 
there was so much commotion among the trees 
that the lad finally decided that, after all, he must 
have been mistaken, but he felt sorry that he 
had disturbed his pets and had taken them away 
from their environments, so, picking them up 
gently, he asked with great pathos: 

"Had ye ruther go back ter yer brothers an* 
sisters ? Had ye ruther not be a-knowin' th' city 
gal?" and Pokey thought he heard the wind 
whistle, "No." But he was not sure. 

"Kin ye forgive yer Pokey?" and the lad looked 
very solemn. 
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"Y-c-s;" and the reply was so, sudden and so 
near his ear that he felt icy things crawling up 
and down his back bone and he did not dare stir. 

For a long time he held the flowers close to his 
heart which was throbbing wildly, and, when at 
last he was able to get control of himself, he 
gently placed the gentians back in the hat, picked 
up his rod and can of bait and walked of{ in the 
direction of the woods where he was soon con- 
cealed among the dense growth of trees. 

Not long after a young girl wearing a blue 
sunbonnet might have been seen rapidly making 
her way on horseback in the direction of Fern 
Lodge. Already the sun was hiding its big red 
face behind the mountains and the birds were 
seeking a resting place for the night. 

The roads were only rough Indian trails, and 
in many places Gladys was compelled to bend 
low over her horse to escape the drooping 
branches, but she looked happy and her face was 
flushed with the exercise of riding and the day's 
experience. 

She was delighted with the murmuring brook 
that ran along the fern-scented path and she 
laughed merrily at the little animals that ran out 
from their hiding places as she cantered through 
the woods. This kind of a life was so new to her 
and so different from that of the noisy city. 

At first she had felt afraid of the big mountains 
with their black, mysterious forests. They looked 
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so lonely and seemed so silent, but as the days 
had sped by she had learned that wonderful liv- 
ing things made their homes in these same woods 
and she was so eager to know about them that 
she forgot all fear and became enchanted with 
their strange noises and peculiar sounds. 

Here she felt a freedom that gave her a new 
motive in life and she dreaded the thoughts of 
returning to the city where she was hampered 
with certain compulsory laws of dress and be- 
havior and where she was compelled to act like 
certain people of standing, and do as they did. 
But here, oh, here she could be herself and do as 
she pleased. Her father was too busy to worry 
about anything, her mother was there for rest 
and quiet and she must not be worried with any 
care, and the servants — well, they didn't count. 

Gladys fairly laughed out loud at these 
pleasant thoughts and she breathed freely of the 
sweet pure air as she dashed down the steep 
mountain places and dodged the obstructions 
along the way. 

Her eyes sparkled with merriment and her 
little blue sunbonnet dangled down her back al- 
lowing a wealth of golden curls to fall over her 
shoulders and bob up and down as she rode. 

She clung tightly to the hat which she held in 
front of her and now and then she brought her 
horse to a standstill so that she could make sure 
that none of her flowers were missing. 
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"What a joke!" she whispered to herself. 
"What a goose he was not to take that hat and 
such a nice one, too ; and who ever heard of talk- 
ing to water and flowers, and he really thought 
they answered him. Oh! I never had such fun 
in all my life," and this time Gladys laughed so "^ 
heartily that the hills took up her voice and the 
entire valley about her was full of merriment. 
That's an echo," she said, a trifle startled, 
father explained that yesterday, but my scare- 
crow would think that the mountains were laugh- 
ing. I wonder if he hears it too. It really does 
sound like a human voice, and it is so big and 
lonesome among these woods," and the girl's face 
suddenly became very serious as she urged on 
Snap. 

"Father, may I come in?" asked Gladys, several 
mornings later as she timidly knocked on the 
door of a certain room in the house known as 
the laboratory. 

"Yes, yes, come in," answered a nervous voice. 

As the young girl slowly opened the door and 
then tiptoed across the room, her father — a tall, 
square shouldered man of over forty — did not 
look up but continued his work at a microscope 
over which he was bending. 

"Well, what can I do for you?" he at last 
asked absently, and it seemed to the anxious 
Gladys that he was far more interested in adjust- 
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ing the screws of his microscope than he was in > - ^* 
her. 

"I — I wish I had a — a microscope, too," she 
stammered, scarcely knowing what she said ; and 
then she grew very warm and cold all at the same 
time. She felt most uncomfortable and she 
wished very much that she had not made this 
venture. 

Professor Armstrong had made no reply and 
there was a long silence in which the great 
botanist patiently worked with his dissecting 
needles over something which he had on a piece 
of glass — something that looked very small and 
uninteresting to the impatient Gladys, and, as she 
stood there and looked about this big barren 
room with all its dry, dusty things, she did not 
blame Jack if he thought botany was stupid and 
tiresome. She wondered what her father could 
find in it so fascinating; and, as she glanced about 
the room — this room that was sacred to her 
father, this room where no one dare intrude with- 
out permission — she thought it was very untidy 
and disorderly. In fact, it seemed unattractive 
to her, and when she saw here and there bunches 
of dried plants tied up with old strings to which 
were attached scraps of paper, bearing numbers 
or hurried scrawls, she did not wonder that Jack 
had called these things "stuflF." 

"I wonder how father can stand it in here," she 
thought to herself; "everything looks so dirty. 
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What does he see so much in thoee ugly things?" 
and she looked with amazement at her father, 
who just then returned a bundle of dried stems 
to a table near him. 

"What for, Gladys?" asked her father, at 
length. • 

Gladys trembled with nervousness, but she 
quickly replied, "I want to see things as you see 
them,'* but she was not quite so enthusiastic as 
when she came into the room. 

This was more than Professor Armstrong had 
expected and he was so surprised that he wheeled 
about suddenly in his chair, dropped the slide 
which he held in his hand and the valuable speci- 
men was lost. 

"Oh, oh, I am so sorry," cried Gladys with 
great concern, for she was afraid that she was to 
blame for the accident. 

"Well, never mind, never mind," he said con- 
solingly, as he bent down and picked up the pieces 
of broken glass, "I can procure another, but it will 
take months." 

Then, after a pause, he added, "Here is an ex- 
cellent little lens that will exactly suit your pur- 
pose," and he handed it to Gladys; "you can 
keep it as long as you can make use of it. Jack 
has shown but little interest in Nature, and it 
has been a great disappointment to me. Yes, — 
a great disappointment — " and he rubbed his 
forehead thoughtfully. 
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Gladys stood as one in a dream, for it was 
indeed a rare occasion for her to be taken into 
the confidence of her father, as ever since she 
could remember he had always been too busy and 
engrossed in his work to give much time to his 
family, and both she and Jack had been taught 
to be very quiet when father was at home lest 
they should disturb him ; and as for being allowed 
in his laboratory, that was an unheard of thing 
except on special times when visitors came to see 
and admire some of his work, and then, of 
course, the young people were given more free- 
dom. 

Those were always great days for Jack and 
Gladys, but they only appreciated them for the 
amount of fun that they gained from them. Jack 
called the men that came there "freaks" and he 
made fun of their clothes and manners. He called 
the laboratory a "sepulchre" and her father's 
specimens "mummies", and although Gladys 
laughed over his jokes, she really had believed 
what he said and soon developed such a fear for 
the room in which her father worked that she 
even dreaded to pass the door. 

But here she was this morning, almost before 
daylight, talking with her father and she was 
right in the midst of all his dead treasures, and 
she did not mind it half so much now as she had 
expected. In fact her father's voice had been so 
kind that it had given her much confidence and 
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she almost wished that she had not thought such 
mean things about his room. 

She was thinking of all these things, when 
some one said in a gentle voice, "Come here, 
dear," and the great professor actually put out 
his arms to his daughter. 

Gladys hesitated, for this was so unusual, but 
her father, much amused at her behaviour, smiled 
pleasantly as he urged, "Come, come, Gladys, 
I want to tell you something," and when the girl 
was close to his side, he added : 

"Those Gentiana crinita are wonderful,*' and 
he nodded in the direction of a small bunch of the 
flowers standing in a vase on his table, "why, my 
child, I have not seen any for years, although I 
have searched the mountainside time and again 
for a certain spot where I once found them grow- 
ing. These are a remarkable blue — blue as — " 
but he did not finish what he was about to say 
and Gladys noticed that he looked a little paler 
than usual. 

"Remarkable! Remarkable!" he said in an 
abstracted way as he stroked her hair and 
watched the lights in her eyes. 

"What is remarkable?" queried the girl, and 
she came a little closer to her parent. 

"Oh, many, many things are remarkable, my 
daughter," and Gladys thought that he alluded 
to his "mummies." 

"By the way, Gladys," he continued, after a 
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brief pause, in which he quickly ran through a 
pile of books on his desk, "here is a beautiful 
little poem that I want you to learn sometime," 
and he turned to one of Bryant's choice selec- 
tions and read. 



« 



Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven's own blue. 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night — 
Thou comest not when violets lean 
O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 
Nod o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest. 
Thou waitest late, and com'st alone. 
When woods are bare and birds are flown. 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 
Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky. 
Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 
I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw nigh to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart. 
May look to heaven as I depart." 



"There, Gladys, do you know to what Bryant 
refers?" asked Professor Armstrong as he fin- 
ished the poem. 

"Yes, I know, he meant the fringed gentian," 
and suddenly she felt a great admiration for her 
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father. He seemed so different from what she ex- 
pected. He seemed to have so much time to give 
her. She would tell Jack all about it for he surely 
had misrepresented things to her. 

"What do you think of my laboratory, Gladys? 
Do you think you would like to work in here with 
me some day?" 

"Oh, father, would you really let me ?" and the 
girl's face glowed with new enthusiasm. 

"If you will learn to use that lens we will con- 
sider the matter later ; but you must make it your 
companion and some day I shall want to know 
what you have discovered." 

"Would you care if I shared it with some one? 
Would you care if someone helped me once in 
a while ?" and Gladys' face showed much anxiety 
lest she be refused this privilege. 

"That is the right spirit, my girl ; the more you 
get interested the better," and then, the great bo- 
tanist seeming anxious to again get at his work, 
Gladys thanked him for the lens and with a light 
heart left the room and almost flew in the direc- 
tion of the stables. 

The entire family had partaken of an unusually 
early breakfast. Jack had gone hunting, her 
mother was busy about the house, the hired man 
was having a pleasant and absorbing conversa- 
tion with the cook, so no one saw the girl as she 
led out Snap, quickly slipped into her saddle and 
rode off in the direction of Bald Top Mountain. 
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CHAPTER V 

It was still early in the morning and the cold 
breath of a late October frost chilled the air and 
made Gladys shiver with the cold as she urged 
on her horse over the rough mountain trail. 

Everything looked so different from what it 
had been a week before. All the leaves had 
changed from a sombre green to bright colors 
and she wondered if such gayety was pleasing to 
the silent, dignified trees. She even thought of 
stopping and asking them about it, and then she 
laughed softly to herself, over such a foolish idea 
and she wondered if anyone would play a joke 
on her. 

"I guess ril try it, just for fun," she whispered 
to herself, as she brought her horse to a stand 
still in front of a brilliantly adorned branch reach- 
ing out over the path. 

"Say, old tree," she began, looking at the par- 
ent stem, "do you like to have your little leaves 
dress so gaily?" but there was, of course, no 
reply. 

"Now, see here," she coaxed, "you look so wise 
and strong that I would just like to have you for 
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a friend; but it isn't much fun for mc to talk 
when all you do is to listen. Perhaps you could 
talk if you would only try. The streams and the 
flowers answer my scarecrow when he speaks to 
them, now won't you please try to talk to me? I 
never will tell any one what you say," and she 
patted the old trunk affectionately. 

A low sweet whistle seemed to come from 
some bushes near her and it was so unexpected 
that Gladys was a little frightened. Then, when 
it sounded much louder, she laughed to herself 
and said merrily : 

"Oh, you silly little bird, you can't fool me. 
Your voice is too musical for a sedate old tree. 
Besides, you couldn't do so well if you were a 
beginner. Now, please be good and fly away for 
I am not talking to you and it is very bad man- 
ners for you to stay." 

Then there was a long silence in which Gladys 
anxiously waited, and when she was sure that the 
little songster had gone, she alighted from her 
saddle and while her horse nibbled at the vegeta- 
tion, she placed her cheek against the rough bark 
t)f the tree and said : 

"Now, honestly, Mrs. Tree, what color do you 
like best for your children to wear?" 

By this time Gladys was indeed very earnest 
and, as she carefully listened, she was sure she 
heard a very faint and frightened voice say, 
"Blue." 
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"Blue 1 Blue !'* she repeated several times, and 
she laughed merrily over her imaginary voice; 
"Who ever heard of blue leaves?" and then she 
confided the secret to Snap, but the horse was 
very indifferent to her prattle. 

Then two squirrels came whisking down the 
trees, stopped and winked at her, and finally 
scampered oflf into the woods. 

"You little rogues !" she exclaimed as she dart- 
ed after them, "then you, too, thought you could 
deceive me! Just wait until I get hold of your 
bushy tails," and she followed them in hot pur- 
suit. 

A short distance from the old tree she suddenly 
came to a standstill, for there, partly concealed in 
the undergrowth, was the awkward form of 
Pokey Ikey. 

Her first impulse was to run, but her feet re- 
fused to move, so she just stood still and stared 
at the lad. 

"I — I be sorry ter sceer ye. Miss, but I — I wus 
a-tryin' ter git away so as ter not be a-hearin' o* 
yer secrets," stammered the lad, and then he/ 
slowly crawled out from his hiding place and 
stood up before the young girl, looking very 
much embarrassed. 

"What is your name?" asked Gladys with 
much dignity, but she really could not think of 
anything else to say. 
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"Ye knowed, don't ye ?" and the young moun- 
taineer watched the girl carefully. 

"No, I don't," answered Gladys decidedly, and 
she felt very uncertain of the stranger's friend- 
liness. 

"Waal, ye onct called me scarecrow, an' I 
s'pos'd ye ain't a-forgettin' o' that, be ye?" and 
while Pokey Ikey had no intention of being un- 
kind, his voice sounded very dreadful to the city 
girl and she trembled with fright. 

Then she sat down on an old stump near her 
for she could stand up no longer, and, covering 
her face with her hands, she answered, amid her 
sobs: 

"You did look like a scarecrow, you really did, 
and you do yet, but I did not mean to hurt your 
feelings. I didn't know then that you were alive. 
Oh! — Oh! — ^why did I come here this morning? 
I wish you would go away," and she felt very 
miserable. 

There was a painful hush in which neither 
spoke, but the country lad still remained motion- 
less. Finally he ventured to speak : 

"Kin I be a-stayin' a leetle longer. Miss?" 

Gladys had stopped crying and, peeping out 
through her fingers, she saw such a picture of 
human longing and the lad's face was so pathetic 
and hungry-looking that she could not bear to say 
no, and besides, it was just to see him that she 
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had ridden all the way to Bald Top that morning. 
So she answered with much dignity: 

"Yes, you may stay, but only a few minutes." 

"Thank ye, Miss," and Pokey Ikey fell down 
on his knees, but he kept on talking lest he 
should waste some of the valuable time with the 
little girl. "If ye wanter know me real name — 
it be—" 

"Please get up, oh, please do," interrupted 
Gladys, "you need not kneel down to me; be- 
sides, you look a great deal better standing up." 

The young mountaineer immediately arose, 
and his companion quickly asked, "Do you want 
to know my name ?" 

"I knowed," replied the lad with much confi- 
dence. 

You do!" exclaimed the girl with surprise, 

how did you find that out?" Tell me what it 

is.^ 

"Twar th' flow'r in th^ hat— th' leetle blue 
fiow'r," stammered Pokey in his confusion, and 
his face flushed crimson. 

"How funny!" laughed Gladys, quite forget- 
ting herself, "Blue Gentian — Gentiana crinita. 
My! what a grand name! wouldn't that make 
Jack laugh. But he'll never know," and this last 
she softly said to herself, but Pokey heard and 
partly understood. 

"Well," she said as she rose, "you can call me 
that if you wish, I will not care ; but I don't know 
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what I will call you, — we will see later. Scare- 
crow really suits you best, for you are a perfect 
fright. Why don't you cut your hair, mend your 
clothes and wear things like other boys ?*' and she 
looked at him very critically. 

An awful struggle battled in the heart of the 
youth. The words of the city girl sounded un- 
kind and harsh in his ears, and, with keen disap- 
pointment, he turned his back on her and slowly 
walked away. 

"Please don't go," began Gladys sweetly, *'I 
did not mean to make you unhappy ; I just want 
you to look nicer. Don't you know how funny 
you are ?" and Gladys wanted to say more about 
it, but she suddenly changed her mind and added 
in a real consoling voice : 

"I like your face, though, and I know you arc 
good and true ; true blue — ^just like those flowers 
you put in the hat, and that is why I want to 
know you better." 

Pokey Ikey could not leave the little girl now. 
He did not want to and he drew as near to her as 
he dared and his pale face lighted up with great 
appreciation as the kind words fell from Gladys' 
lips. 

"If you like flowers you have a good heart and 
I won't be afraid of you again. There! the 
time's up and now you must go," and Gladys and 
Pokey Ikey parted in as sudden a manner as they 
had met. 
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"Me leetle blue flow'r,** breathed Pokey Ikey 
softly, with his eyes lifted heavenward. 

"Here's your hat!" exclaimed the girl, and she 
tossed the stolen treasure to the much bewildered 
lad. 

'Me hat ?" questioned Pokey in confusion. 
'Yes, your hat," laughed Gladys, wondering at 
his embarrassment as she stood and watched 
him. 

And she stayed there long enough to see the 
lad recover his treasure and see his eyes fill with 
tears, and then she hastened to say : 

"I saw you did not like the new one and it is 
just as well as it belonged to Jack and he would 
have been angry if he had seen you wear it. I 
liked the flowers and I know why you put them 
where you did. It was nice of you to do that and 
some day I'll come back again to see you." 

Pokey Ikey turned around slowly and was 
about to approach Gladys when a merry good- 
bye rang through the trees, and the girl was 
gone. 

"Me leetle blue flow'r," he whispered again. 

In the distance he could hear the sound of the 
horse's hoofs as they retreated down the moun- 
tain side, and, when the great woods were again 
silent, he crept behind the old tree where Gladys 
had stood and longingly looked up and down the 
now deserted trail. 
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For some time he waited on the edge of the 
path, pondering over the words of the girl, and, 
not until the little squirrels with their loud scold- 
ing had repeatedly reminded him of their pres- 
ence, did he realize that it was high time he 
should be about his business. 

Then he bent down, picked up an oak leaf and 
placed it carefully in his pocket. Near by was 
the old hat, but it had undergone many changes 
in its transformation. Pokey examined it criti- 
cally and brushed a tear from his eyes, as he said 
sadly : 4% 

"I can't wear ye now, but ye'll allerwa5rs be th' 
same ter Pokey — allerways th' same. Th' leetle 
gal hain't ter blame fur she didn't knowed how I 
liked ye. I'd ruther take ye home with me, but 
ye knowed how 'twould be — Mariah would be 
a-axin' questions that I hain't a-wantin' ter an- 
swer. I'll jest put ye in here fur a time an' sum 
day I'll come git ye. There, don't ye be a-feelin' 
bad," and, as if the thing were alive and endowed 
with human senses, the lad tenderly placed the 
misused hat in the hollow trunk of the oak tree, 
and, covering it with a deep layer of leaves, he 
collected his fishing outfit and started through 
the woods in the direction of the trout stream. 

Already the sun was high in the heavens, but 
not even this fact nor his empty basket seemed to 
rouse the young mountaineer to action. He aim- 
lessly made his way over the path which his own 
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feet had trodden day afte^r day and month in and 
month out. This was one of his favorite trails 
through the forests; but to-day his mind was 
greatly occupied with new affairs, and he did not 
notice the little birds twittering to him from their 
hiding places, neither did he see his pet opossum 
waiting for him at the base of an old tree. 

On and on he pushed his way over the rough 
places until he was brought to a sudden stop by 
the fast flowing waters of Black Run, and, great- 
ly bewildered, he ran his fingers through his long 
hair and exclaimed absently : 

"How'd I git here ? Waal, I didn't s'pose feet 
knowed so much," and he looked down at his big 
shoes with a new kind of admiration. 

Then with considerable annoyance he added, 
"Now, Pokey, ye jest git ter work an' fish. Ye've 
been a-foolin' long 'nuf an' there hain't no sense 
o' this wastin' o' th' time. Folks be jest as th' 
Lord made 'em. Yer can't be a-makin' one tree 
like t'other no more'n ye kin make a black bird 
a blue bird, an' th' only way ter git along is ter do 
th' best ye kin do an' not be a-complainin' o' yer 
luck, fur there hain't no sense o' that," and the 
lad sighed heavily as he baited his hook. 

Then, as he raised his head and beheld the 
trees about him ablaze with the glory of autumn, 
he laughed outright and said to himself : 

"Ain't ye shamed o' yerself. Pokey Ikey, when 
there hain't nothin' in th' hull woods that's on- 
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happy' cept yerself, an' all these things be your'n 
as long as ye be a-livin' 'mong 'em," and, with this 
happy thought, Pokey waded out into the stream 
and with a merry whistle cast his line into the 
water. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Middle November found Fern Lodge closed 
and its occupants returned to the city. Then fol- 
lowed a long winter for Pokey, but he busied 
himself with much planning for the following 
summer when he expected to introduce his new 
acquaintance to his "warm friends" of the woods, 
as he called them. 

There was not a day too disagreeable for him 
to find his way to Pern Lodge, just to satisfy him- 
self that it was a real house and no phantom 
thing; and when, one morning the following 
August, he discovered that it was again inhabit- 
ed, his happiness knew no bounds, and be leaped 
through the woods telling the good news to his 
pets : 

"Me leetle gal's here. Now ye must look yer 
pruttiest. Git ter smilin' all o' ye, fur it be a 
great day fur yer Pokey." 

For a whole week the banks of Black Run were 
haunted by the anxious mountaineer. 

"Oh, God," he would pray, "Ye won't let th' 
leetle gal be a-forgettin' me, will Ye ?" And then 
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he would try to stop the wild pounding of his 
heart and try to reason with himself. 

Early one morning, after such a prayer, he 
heard the snapping of twigs and through the 
leaves he saw a blue sunbonnet. Breathlessly he 
waited. 

"Hello! Hello!" came a sweet but timid voice 
through the woods. 

A peculiar, low whistle was the response, and 
then slowly advanced the tall, awkward form of 
Pokey Ikey. He said not a word but his eyes 
spoke volumes. Several conspicuous changes had 
been wrought in his attire, for the old torn shirt 
had been tucked into his baggy trousers, which 
were held up by heavy pieces of cord acting as 
suspenders, and his hair no longer hung down 
over his shoulders, but instead, lay in short, un- 
even patches all over his head. 

Gladys, too, was speechless. She could scarce- 
ly believe that this was her friend of the woods, 
and she sat staring at him as he approached, 
tightening her grip on the reins. 

"Me leetle blue flow'r,'* he said softly, as he still 
came nearer, and his face bore a wonderful smile. 

"Oh, how do you do !*' exclaimed Gladys, now 
sure that it was her Scarecrow, "but how differ- 
ent you look '' she added. 

Then followed a little pause in which she 
alighted from Snap and fastened him to a tree. 

"Hain't I what yer thiaked Fd be?" at last 
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ventured Pokey, and there was much disap- 
pointment in his voice, for he had labored hard 
and long to make himself attractive to the city 
girl. 

"Really," answered Gladys sweetly, struggling 
with a knot in Snap's hitching line, endeavoring 
not to laugh, "you see I did not know that you 
were so good looking." 

This was too much for Pokey. He didn't know 
what to say, so he remained silent. 

"Did you expect me this morning?" asked 
Gladys, her back still towards him. 

"Yas," he stammered, "I be here since th' fust 
peep o' morn." 

"My, when did you have your breakfast?" 

"Didn't have none." 

"Didn't have any? Aren't you awfully hun- 
gry?" 

"I hain't thought on't," he answered rather in- 
differently. 

"How did you know I would be here to-day?" 
she questioned. 

"I couldn't be a-knowin' that," he answered 
honestly. 

"Well, how did you happen to be here then?" 

"There warn't no happen about it," and he 
shoved his feet nervously and his eyes were on 
the ground. 

"How stupid," Gladys thought, but she just 
sighed. 
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"Well," she said rather impatiently, "I am glad 
you didn't forget us; I have been counting all 
winter on learning a lot this summer about the 
woods and the streams and you must be my 
teacher. 

"Come," she added brightly, "what are you 
planning to show me to-day?" 

"It be th' leetle fellers in th' stream," he an- 
swered thoughtfully, "there be many an' there 
hain't one on 'em like t'other. I've been a-watch- 
in' 'em all me life an' they all have their own 
tricks. No matter how bad they be here in th' 
stream, there comes a time when they be quiet — 
quiet — a sort o' thinkin' an' sleepin' fur nigh 
three weeks — an' then they drop out o' their 
clothes an' turn inter leetle angels. Then they 
be all diflf'runt and more pruttier — their wings 
be big and thin and with these they fly ter 
heaven. Some on 'em git homesick fur th' ole 
life an' come back ter th' stream, but yer see 
their clothes hain't now jest th' kind fur th' 
water, an' when they tumble in, they jest have 
ter die. Sometimes I wonder why they had ter 
go away in th' fust place, but th' good Lord 
knowed mor'n I 'bout their bus'ness." 

"You don't mean that they turn into real little 
angels?" exclaimed Gladys eagerly, as the lad 
finished. 

"Yas, I do, an' there hain't no denyin' on't." 

"Do let us go right away and see them," and 
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before Pokey Ikey was aware, Gladys had him 
by the arm pulling him in the direction of the 
stream. 

"Was that what you were looking at the first 
time I — " and then she suddenly hesitated. 

Pokey seemed quite unconscious of her as she 
waited. He stood almost motionless, his face was 
cloudy and he looked absently into the water 
splashing at his feet. 

"Either he thinks I am bold or else does not 
like it because I have reminded him of our first 
meeting," thought the girl, and she felt sorry for 
him. 

"Would you rather not show me your friends 
to-day? They may not care to see strangers and 
besides, they may not be at home," and Gladys 
was making ready to depart. 

"If I knowed how ye'd be a-takin' 'em," he 
answered slowly, "I could be a-answerin' ye. 
They be me pets an' p'raps I hain't th' right ter 
be a-tellin' on 'em," and the lad looked a little 
doubtful as to what was best for him to do. 

"If that's the way you feel, I guess I'll go 
home," and Gladys' voice was quite nettled as she 
started up the bank. 

"No, no," cried Pokey in distress, reaching out 
both hands imploringly toward her, "I can't 
let ye go. I've been a-waitin' fur ye all th' year. 
Come, I'll be a-showin' ye everything in the 
stream," and Gladys noticed that he was very un- 
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steady on his feet as he led the way to an old log 
fording the stream. 

"There! ye kin sit down over yon/' and he 
pointed to a certain crotch among the branches 
of some fallen trees fording the stream, and then 
he immediately proceeded to bring several wrig- 
gling creatures from the water. 

"It is ever so kind of you to show me these 
things and tell me your secrets," said Gladys 
sweetly, as she took several caddice fly larvae 
from his trembling hands and listened carefully 
to what he had to say about them. 

"That hain't nothin' ter do fur ye," he replied 
without looking at her. 

"Why, these little fellows have real log houses, ^ 
and don't they look fashionable in their green 
clothes!" exclaimed Gladys, not paying any at- 
tention to her companion's last remark. 

Pokey laughed softly to himself and straight- 
way brought forth another kind. 

"These be me leetle fishin' people," he said 
proudly, "an' there hain't a more greedier set in 
th' stream. They allerways be a-eatin' — eatin' 
t'other fellers in th' water." 

"How can they catch them?" asked Gladys 
with much interest. 

"Do ye be a-seein' that net ?" and he separated 
one from the mass of debris and held it so Gladys 
could see. 
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"Yes," she replied with enthusiasm. 

"^yaaI, they build their house nigh it, an* th' 
net is by th' door. Then they make out ter be 
a-sleepin', an' th' leetle fellers in th' stream git 
ketched in these nets an' never see'd their mothers 
again." 

"How mean!" exclaimed Gladys, with much 
feeling. 

"But they be sharp fishermen, they hain't lazy 
an' their nets beat our'n," replied Pokey, by way 
of apology. 

"But they are deceitful and underhanded, and 
that kind of people I hate," she said, with much 
emphasis, and, when Pokey made no response, 
she added, "they surely are very shiftless house 
builders, too. Their homes are not nearly as nice 
as these," and she carefully examined the case of 
hydropsyche which was loosely constructed of 
debris and compared it with the symmetrical log 
cabin structure of the other caddice fly larvae. 

"But they be a-livin'diflf'runt," explained Pokey, 
"an* one can't be like t'other. You see this feller 
with the nice house, lives in that slow running 
water over yon, an' he's plenty o' time ter pick 
out th' sticks fur his house, an' he kin git his livin' 
jest by huntin' ; but this feller," and he pointed to 
hydropsyche, "lives where th' water runs fast an' 
he has ter take up with what he kin git ter make 
his home; and, ter make a livin', he has ter set a 
trap an' be kinder mean-like. But if he warn't 
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sharp at his wits, th' water would wash him away 
an' th' fish in th* stream below would be a-ketchin* 
him. 

"I kin see'd how ye feel 'bout it, though, fur I've 
thought on't mcself ; but we've all got ter make 
th' best of our lot, an' be content with where th' 
good Lord's sot us'n, fur I reckon he knowed his 
own bus'ness better'n we'uns," and the lad's face 
was very serious. 

While he was talking, Gladys stole several 
glances towards the mountaineer boy, and, de- 
spite his queer personality, there was something 
about him that she greatly admired. 

"Why don't you come to the city and study bi- 
ology with father?" she asked, as he finished. 

"Bi-ol-o-gy," he said slowly, and with much 
confusion, "I dunno what that is." 

"Why, it's all about these things in the woods 
that you like. All about the birds, the flowers 
and these crawling things in the stream. You 
work in a big room called a laboratory, and you 
sit on a high stool and look through a big micro- 
scope and see a whole lot of wonderful things 
that you never would even dream were there. 

"You would like it awfully well," she went on 
with great enthusiasm, "and some day you might 
become a great professor like father. You might 
write wonderful books as he does and have 
your name printed in all the scientific papers. 
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Then everybody would know about you and you 
would give lectures to crowds of men who would 
come from all over the world to hear things that 
they had never before known." 

"Me!'' exclaimed the mountaineer feebly, his 
eyes and mouth wide open with surprise, his 
hands clinging to the old log for support. 

"Me!" he repeated, "a poor lad like me?" 

Yes; you," answered Gladys, with great con- 
fidence in her listener, "why not? poorer boys 
than you have gone to college, worked their way 
through and made great men. Just because you 
are poor and different from other boys makes no 
difference. In fact, these things might make you 
more wonderful. Father likes such boys and is 
always glad to help them if they are willing to 
work. 

"Just think of all the good and great men of 
our country! Nearly every one of them were 
once poor and unknown when they were young 
like you. Of course, you know all about Abra- 
ham Lincoln ? You know that he lived in a rough 
log cabin when he was a boy, and his father built 
it, too, and all his family were way off in the 
woods, away from friends and civilization, and 
his mother taught him to read and write. You 
have heard these things, haven't you?" and she 
turned towards her companion. 
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At the name of Lincoln, Pokey Ikey's face 
brightened instantly and, as Gladys finished, he 
answered promptly, "Yas, Tve heerd 'bout him. 
Me mother telled me how he be our president. 
Have ye see'd him? Do ye knowed him?" and 
he was very eager for a reply and came a little 
nearer to the girl so as not to lose one word. 

"No," answered Gladys sweetly, endeavoring 
not to show any surprise at his ignorance, "I 
guess you must have forgotten, but you know he 
has not been our president for over forty years. 
He isn't our president now." 

"I didn't knowed that," replied Pokey, with 
much disappointment, and Gladys could not but 
wonder at his little knowledge of the outside 
world. 

"Haven't you ever been to school?" she ques- 
tioned him anxiously. 

"Ter school? I dunno what ye mean," he re- 
plied, greatly perplexed. 

"Why, a place where you read in books and 
learn everything that you want to know." 

"No, I hain't," answered Pokey sadly, "these 
woods be all th' school I've knowed 'cept what 
me mother an' Mariah has telled me." 

"Oh, I see," and by way of encouragement, 
Gladys added, "well, I think you will yet have a 
chance, and what you have learned here in the 
woods will be of more help than many books." 
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For several hours they chatted together and 
the mountaineer told the little girl many things 
about the birds and flowers. 

Gladys was so merry and bright that she re- 
minded the lad of a ray of sunshine as she darted 
here and there through the woods, and he laughed 
softly when she was near him, but when she was 
out of his sight, he felt very dismal and unhappy. 

"Th' sun kin git in th' woods an' makes glad 
me flow'rs, but it hain't never comed in here 'till 
ter-day," he said, as he placed his hand over his 
heart, "an' it hain't from there," and he pointed 
to the sky, "but it 's th' words an' smiles o' th' gal 
an' I hain't never feeled anything like it afore." 

"Talking about me?" asked Gladys, as she stole 
up back of him. 

"I didn't knowed ye were nigh," said the lad 
honestly. 

"It isn't nice to talk about people behind their 
backs," and Gladys tried to look very serious. 

"But I warn't behind yer back, fur ye wus be- 
hind me own," and Pokey was much confused. 

"Well, I'll forgive you if you won't ever do it 
again," and Gladys laughed merrily. 

Pokey did not quite understand but he knew 
the little girl was not displeased with what he 
had said about her. 

"Me leetle blue flow'r," he whispered a short 
time afterward when Gladys said good-bye to 
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him,"ril try ter be all ye telled me." And,although 
his companion made no reply, she smiled sweetly, 
and, when she and Snap mounted the hill over- 
looking the stream and woods where the two had 
spent the morning, she turned around in her sad- 
dle and waved her hand to the mountaineer who 
was eagerly watching her in the distance. 

The seed had been sown and already had taken 
root in good soil and Pokey Ikey's heart was filled 
with joy ; an old longing was revived by the words . 
of the girl and a new ambition was forming itself 
in his mind. 

"Yas, ril be all she telled me," he resolved, as 
he turned his footsteps towards the old cabin, "I . 
kin be all o' that if I wanter. She said I kin, an' 
she knowed." 
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CHAPTER VII 

It was early September. A merry company of 
young people were making their way to Black 
Run. The boys were whistling lively city airs 
while the girls exclaimed with wonderment over 
the beauties about them. There was to be a party 
in Bald Top Woods, and Pokey Ikey had been 
invited. 

"What will the girls say when they see our 
Scarecrow?" said Jack, as he walked by the side 
of Gladys, "Won't he be a picnic !" 

"Yes," she replied thoughtfully, "if he will 
come." 

"Oh, he will come all right. That don't worry 
me as long as my little sister is to grace this 
company." 

"Jack, you are positively silly. I really think 
it is a mean shame to use him for entertainment 
and I wish that we had not asked him. I just 
hope that he won't come." 

"Well, Sis, we can't help it now, and, if you 
seriously introduce him as a friend, the girls will 
be too polite to laugh and I will take care of the 
boys." 
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Gladys did not have a chance to answer, for 
by this time they had reached their destination 
and there was so much excitement over fishing 
and planning for this thing and that, so much 
chatting and so forth that Pokey Ikey, for a time, 
was forgotten. 

Later, as the dinner time advanced, Gladys was 
chosen to go for ferns. 

"You know where they grow, dear," the girls 
had said coaxingly, "and then everything will be 
ready by the time the boys return. My ! they will 
be hungry as bears." 

"These woods are just the place for bears," 
laughed Gladys, as she scrambled over the rocks 
in pursuit of the ferns, and the girls all waved to 
her as she disappeared among the trees. 

On and on she went, paying little attention to 
which way she was going, and it was not long 
before she was in the heart of the great woods, 
the tall old monarchs surrounding her with only 
now and then a small patch of sky visible through 
their leaves. 

"I knew he had sense enough to stay away," 
said Gladys to herself, as she filled her arms with 
giant ferns, "he really is quite a remarkable boy. 
Just the kind of a character one finds in a story 
book! My! what a pretty bunch! won't the 
girls be delighted ! But I must hurry or they will 
think that some real bears have devoured me," 
and then she laughecj pver her little joke. 
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On her way back to the picnickers she stopped 
now and then to gather some brilliantly colored 
seeds or to admire some object along the way. 
She wandered here and there until, finally, she be- 
came bewildered. Every direction looked alike 
and, finally, heated and tired, she sat down by a 
tiny stream to rest and think it all over. 

The little brook looked so bright and happy 
and such refreshing company that she forgot to 
be concerned over her whereabouts. 

"That babbling does sound like voices. I never 
noticed it before," she whispered to herself, **no 
wonder my Scarecrow believes there are spirits 
in the water. I believe it myself." 

Then she put her head down in a nice clump of 
moss to listen to what it had to say. She thought 
that there were a great many voices all chatter- 
ing together — all pitched in different keys, but so 
harmonious that they seemed to blend into music 
— a very sweet music. At first it was loud, then 
it became fainter and fainter until it sounded 
a way, way off in the distance, and she felt most 
comfortable and happy. Gladys didn't know it, 
but she was asleep, five miles away from Fern 
Lodge. 

It was late in the afternoon when she awoke 
but the dense growth made the woods quite dark 
even at that time of the day, and thousands of 
Orthoptera were making the trees vociferous 
with katydids and katydidn'ts. 
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Gladys sprang to her feet, "Where am I, and 
what are those things saying?" and she listened 
carefully. 

Louder and louder they called and their voices 
were harsh and irritated. 

"Who is Katy ? What did she do or what didn't 
she do, and what do I care whether she did or 
didn't do it ? All I want to know is how to get 
out of these awful woods," and she stopped up 
her ears to make herself deaf to the insect dis- 
pute so that she could collect her senses. 

"What will I do?" and she looked this way and 
that in bewilderment. 

I kin help ye," said a voice near her. 
Oh! Oh!" she exclaimed with joy, as she saw 
the mountaineer. 

"Where did you come from? You are just the 
nicest boy I know. You are so good and — " 

"There, there," he interrupted, "I hain't worth 
th' mentionin'. I jest happened this way an' now 
I'll be pleased ter be a-showin' ye ter yer city 
folks." 

"How did you happen to come this way?" 
asked Gladys. 

"There warn't much happen about it," he an- 
swered honestly. 

Gladys laughed and followed her companion 
over the steep, treacherous places, but she was 
perfectly unconscious of the anxiety of the faith- 
ful mountaineer. 
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"Such impudence!" declared Gladys, as the 
shrieks of the katydids became louder and louder. 

"Yas," replied Pokey, with an apology, "that is 
a manner o' their'n ; you see they ain't a-knowin' 
any better. It be a pity ter say it, but they be th' 
sassiest fellers in th' woods." 

Again Gladys laughed, but Pokey looked very 
serious. 

"What's that?" exclaimed the girl, a few min- 
utes later as a shrill voice sounded near her feet. 
Where be it ?" asked Pokey anxiously. 
It sounded right there," and she pointed to 
the ground where she had just been standing. 
It was an awful squeal." 

Pears ter me," drawled Pokey, "ye nigh set 
yer tiny foot on th* poor creeter," and here the 
mountaineer stooped down and carefully pushed 
aside some dried leaves, thus exposing a number 
of holes in the ground. 

"Hain't ye never heerd 'em afore?" and he 
looked up into Gladys' face with surprise as he 
showed her a good-sized cricket. 

"No, I haven't, but I am sure that I have seen 
them in father's insect cases. I never before saw 
any alive and I did not know that they could talk. 
Do you know how they do it?" and the girl's face 
was full of interest. 

Holding the cricket very gently in the fingers 
of his big brown hand, he lifted one wing care- 
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fully and imparted his first lesson in entomology 
to the city girl. 

"There be sumthing rough on th' under side o' 
th' wings," he explained, "these rub tergether an* 
th' leetle feller talks like." 

"Oh, I see what you mean, but let's look at 
them with this," and Gladys produced the lens 
that her father had given her months before. 
"Look quick! they are just like little files," and 
the mountaineer used the glass which made the 
rough surface appear wonderfully clear. 

"Thank ye, Miss, I never see'd th' likes o' that 
afore," and the lad's voice fairly trembled with 
the new discovery. 

"Do you really mean that you never before 
looked through a lens ?" asked Gladys with much 
surprise, for she could not remember the time 
when she and Jack had not used them. . 

"Never, Miss ; ye knowed I hain't see'd much o' 
th' world," and the lad was greatly confused. 

Gladys was sorry for him, so she quickly 
answered, "Anyway, you know how to fish. Jack 
hasn't even caught one since we have been here. 
He goes fishing every day and father paid five 
dollars for his rod, and you have nothing but an 
old stick." 

Pokey Ikey felt his head swim and it seemed to 
him that his feet were rising from the earth, and 
then the golden light from the setting sun fell 
upon the ringlets of Gladys' hair forming a won- 
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derful halo about her sweet face, and the lad 
would have been sure that he was in heaven, had 
not just then his companion laughed over the 
clumsy pranks of a cricket that she was trying to 
capture. 

"Now I am going," she said; but the lad was 
still speechless with happiness. 

"What's the matter? Why don't you talk?" 
and Gladys made serious pretenses at picking up 
her things to depart. 

"I hain't nothin' ter say. Miss, I be all a- 
thinkin'." 

"Oh you are so funny — so different from the 
city boys." These words had no sooner escaped 
her mouth than she repented of them, for imme- 
diately Pokey looked downcast." 

"See here," she said quickly, "I am going to 
leave this lens with you." 

"Fur me?" and his eyes nearly popped out of 
his head. 

"Yes, I'll give it to you to keep, if you will 
promise to show me things as you did to-day. 
I may want to know more about crickets and 
those impudent katydids." And then, as Pokey 
hesitated, she added, "Will you promise that ?" 

"That hain't axin' much, it hain't anuf. 'Tain't 
nothin' ter do that," and his eyes spoke his thanks 
as he looked at his new possession. 

"Very well, then, it is a bargain and I will be 
back to-morrow after our company has gone; 
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but now we must hurry or they will be worrying 
for fear I am lost/* 

As the sun hid himself behind the mountain, 
two figures were espied by the picnickers making 
their way cautiously over the steep and treacher- 
ous rocks leading down to Black Run. 

What a commotion and shouting when they 
saw Gladys returning safely to them ! But when 
the two young people drew near enough so that 
they could see Gladys' rescuer, for a moment 
there was a painful hush in which the boys turned 
their backs and the girls stuffed handkerchiefs 
in their mouths. 

Gladys, realizing the situation, stepped in ad- 
vance of her companion, and, with unusual dig- 
nity, said, "This is my friend of the woods, and I 
want you all to know him, for if it had not been 
for him I would have been lost." 

"Three cheers for Ikey!" started in Jack with 
much spirit and the other boys soon joined, car- 
rying the mountaineer upon their shoulders with 
much pomp and ceremony around the woods, 
while the girls followed, leading Gladys crowned 
with laurel leaves. High in the air they waved 
long branches of evergreens, singing as the boys 
cheered. 

"He's really quite handsome despite those hor- 
rid clothes," confided one of the girls. 

"Why, I told you so," Gladys responded, laugh- 
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ing, "but let's have something to eat, I am nearly 
famished." 

So the triumphant march was brought to a halt 
and everyone sat down by the light of a camp 
fire and partook of a repast that, to Pokey Ikey, 
seemed one of the most wonderful things he had 
ever seen. He had never even dreamed of 
such kind of food, and it was all so different from 
his own plain, mountain fare that he scarcely 
knew where to begin. 

"Why don't you eat?" questioned the girls, 
"you surely like this — and this," they urged, and 
poor Pokey would have been most woefully em- 
barrassed if Gladys had not come to his rescue. 

As the last rays of twilight stole their way 
through the Bald Top Woods, the boys lighted 
their pine knots and danced around the camp fire 
as they sang: 

Hail to the knight of the Bald Top Woods, 
Who with courage so great and undaunted, 

Has made us all gay as he found a way 
To rescue the maid we all wanted. 

Cho.: 

Hurray! Hurray! 

Hurray! I say, 

He has won the day. 

This knight so brave and undaunted. 

So gallant this knight of the Bald Top Woods, 
That to-night his dreams will be haunted 

With ghosts of mince pies, cream cheese and the eyes 
Of the golden haired lass he has hunted. 

Cho. . 
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Three cheers for this knight of the Bald Top Woods 

Who though far from being a dandy, 
And though modest his mien, his senses are keen. 

And right on the spot he's most handy. 

Cho. 

"This song has been written and sung in your 
honor, Mr. Ikey," announced Jack, as they fin- 
ished, "and we wish to extend to you our heart- 
felt appreciation for your kind service in rescu- 
ing my sister.*' 

"Capital!" shouted the boys. Cheering fol- 
lowed. 

Pokey arose to his full height, and then bowed 
stiffly, as he said, 

"I hain't done nothin'. She done it," and he 
nodded towards Gladys. 

Then arose such a tumult of cheers that Old 
Bald Top echoed and re-echoed with merriment. 

"Me leetle blue flow'r," whispered Pokey rev- 
erently, as he Ayatched ,the picnickers leave the 
woods and saw the last light die in the distance. 
Then he clasped the lens tightly in his hand, 
dropped on his knees and prayed : 

"God, Ye be too good ter Pokey. I hain't a- 
knowin' how ter tell Ye me thanks; but Ye've 
made one o' me leetle flow'rs ter speak an' I 
knowed it be one o' yer angels dropped out o' 
th' sky. I hain't a-goin' ter let Ye be ashamed o' 
an Ikey. I be humly an' ugly ter look on, but 
that hain't a-makin' any diflf'runce ter You nor 
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her ; an' if Ye'U jest showed me how, Td like tcr 
do sumthing uncommon good — sumthing tcr 
show folks what a poor boy kin do ; but I hain't 
a-goin' ter try ter do it alone — jest You an' me 
an' th' leetle angel, please — Amen." 

Then the young mountaineer atose and slowly 
made his way home. 

Something new and inspiring had come into 
his life and he felt that the little lens was a secret 
key with which, in time, he would be able to un- 
lock a door leading to the wonders and mysteries 
of an unknown world. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

"What do you think of Gladys' Scarecrow?" 
asked Jack, with a merry twinkle in his eye, as 
they neared Fern Lodge. 

'A real hero!" declared one of the boys. 
'A regular brick !" said a second. 
^Awfully funny!" giggled one of the girls. 
'He'd be nice looking if it wasn't for the horrid 
clothes/' suggested another girl. 

"Oh, I don't mind them so much," chimed in a 
third, "for he can change his apparel; but such 
language! such terrible grammar! Gladys, how 
can you endure it?" 

"He's lots of fun and so interesting, that, really, 
I don't mind his oddities," replied Gladys enthu- 
siastically. 

"Oh, he is one of Sis' favorites. Didn't you 
know that ?" put in Jack. 

"How can you, Jack," replied his sister, a trifle 
annoyed, and then she added, "No one can blame 
me for liking him now, though." 

"Not in the least," said one of the boys, "we 
would all have gladly exchanged places with him 
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this afternoon to have had such an honor con- 
ferred upon us." 

Later in the evening, the young people were; all 
gathered in the big living room of Fern Lodge 
and Gladys ended a nice round of games by ask- 
ing: 

"Father, what are those rough places on the 
underside of cricket's wings that make them say 
'ouch ?' " 

"How frightfully unscientific !'* whispered Jack. 

Everybody laughed and turned their attention 
to Gladys. 

Professor Armstrong coughed, stroked his Van 
Dyke beard several times, then explained care- 
fully : 

"Those are the file and scraper. You see, the 
file on one wing moves over the scraper on the 
other and this throws the wings into rapid vibra- 
tion, thus producing the well known chirp of this 
insect. Many of the orthoptera have such 
mechanism for producing sound. When did you 
make this discovery in regard to the cricket ?" 

"To-day," answered Gladys feebly, keeping her 
eyes on Jack, who sat behind her father. 

"Good ! I see you have been making use of the 
lens that I gave you. I am delighted that you are 
taking an interest in Nature," and Professor Arm- 
strong was exceedingly enthusiastic. 

"Human nature," suggested her brother, and a 
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titter went around the room among the young 
people. 

"Don't insects ever use their mouths to make 
noises?*' asked Gladys eagerly, paying no atten- 
tion to her companions. 

"I never knew of them so doing," replied her 
father, with much dignity. 

"And then, too, father, I saw some ferns that 
actually move about from place to place. They 
take long steps over the ground and have the fun- 
niest little brown patches on some of their leaves. 
At first I thought it was dust, then I thought it 
must be a lot of tiny bugs huddled together, and 
then, when I used the lens, I found that I was 
mistaken. Now what was it, and why were they 
there?" and Gladys had gained her point, for 
everyone in the room was listening to her. 

Professor Armstrong looked amused, but an- 
swered seriously: 

"Undoubtedly you have seen the walking fern, 
as this is one of the few places in the state where 
it is found. Its scientific name is camptosorus 
rhizophyllus, and the dark brown patches on the 
back of the fronds are spores in their spore cases. 
When these spores are mature they fall to the 
ground and correspond eventually to the seeds in 
flowering plants." 

"And there were wonderful plants that were 
all black. These were funnel-shaped and ridged 
on the outside," she continued, "they grew right 
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out of leaf mould and looked very sombre. I 
never saw black plants before and I thought per- 
haps they had put on mourning because the trees 
are beginning to lose their leaves and because the 
flowers are beginning to fade and the birds are 
going away." 

"Me! oh, my! how sentimental my sweet sis- 
ter is becoming! it's a wonder what this moun- 
tain air can do. Beware, fellows !'* 

The young folks laughed heartily at Jack's re- 
mark. Gladys' face grew very rosy and she 
looked most disapprovingly at her brother. 

Professor Armstrong, failing to see any joke 
and quite in sympathy with his daughter, did not 
smile, but quickly replied: 

"You have seen a fungus, Gladys, they often 
are found in this altitude on fallen logs and often 
among the moss." 

Then Professor Armstrong left the room, and 
as he did not return, after a time, Gladys slipped 
away from the merry company, who were enjoy- 
ing games and music, and, tiptoeing down the 
hall, her heart beating wildly at the thoughts of 
her own boldness, she found her father enjoying 
his own solitude on the veranda. 

The night was cool and the great biologist was 
walking to and fro trying to keep warm. Down 
in the valley a soft haze was gathering, while the 
rugged peaks of the mountains surrounding the 
camp looked very dark and dismal against the 
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clear sky, which was well lighted by a big rising 
moon. 

As Gladys stepped out the door, the lonely call 
of a belated whippoorwill sounded near her and 
she shuddered a little and partly retreated into 
the house. 

"Is that you, Gladys ?" called her father kindly. 

"Yes, father," she answered timidly, for all of 
a sudden she had lost her courage. 

"Did you want to talk to me, dear?" and his 
voice was so full of encouragement that the girl 
quickly joined her parent, who had extended his 
hand towards her. 

"Father," she began softly, as she slipped her 
arm in his, "there is an awfully poor boy over at 
Bald Top Mountain. He lives in an old log cabin 
and has never been anywhere else. To-day he 
told me a whole lot about insects and ferns and 
flowers and I gave him my lens. He had never 
even heard of such a thing before and I just wish 
you could have seen him when he first looked 
through it; and when I told him that he could 
have it, he didn't hardly know how to thank me 
and he trembled all over with excitement. 

"Jack does not like him, — but I know he is 
good and true, although his clothes are dread- 
fully ragged. He looks very queer, he talks a very 
peculiar language — all full of bad English — and 
he is so awkward and comical that, sometimes, I 
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want to laugh at him, but he is so sensitive that 
I don't quite dare. 

"But he knows a whole lot about birds and 
flowers and insects and I wish he could study in 
one of your classes. He is the one who showed 
me where the fringed gentians grow and gave 
me that large bunch that I brought home one 
day. And what do you think he calls me?'* and 
Gladys quite forgot that her father was an ex- 
tremely dignified man, always engaged in the 
serious things of life, and that she was taking 
much of his valuable time. These thoughts never 
even occurred to her as she coaxed, "Can't you 
guess, father?". 

"I have no idea," but he was doing some think- 
ing. 

"Why, leetle blue flow'r. Isn't that a pretty 
name?" and she laughed softly as she gave her 
father's arm a squeeze. 

Professor Armstrong was more interested 
than she knew, and he listened very attentively 
to her prattle. 

"I wish I could see him fixed up like the city 
boys. He would be so much bigger and nicer 
looking. And, my! you ought to see how he 
catches fish ! He gets ^^ whole basketful in an 
afternoon and he has only an old stick for a rod. 
I wish he had a smooth ongJike Jack's." 

"What is his name, Gladys ?" asked her father 
as she paused. 
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"Pokey Ikey — but he really observes a much 
nicer name. It doesn't suit him at all, I never 
call him by that name." 

"Where does he live ?" 

"I do not know the exact spot, for I never 
thought to ask him," she answered feebly. 

"How old is he ?" asked Professor Armstrong, 
in a businesslike way. 

"About Jack's age, I think," and she began to 
feel very nervous under all this questioning. 

"How long have you known this young man, 
Gladys?" and by this time her father was begin- 
ning to show a little anxiety. 

"Not long, father — but ever since last fall," 
and she wished in her heart that she had kept 
away from the veranda. 

"How did it happen that you and Jack made 
his acquaintance?" 

For a few moments Gladys hesitated, then she 
stood up very straight before her parent and 
almost in one breath told everything that she 
knew about the young mountaineer. 

Professor Armstrong ran his fingers several 
times through his hair, nervously twisted the 
ends of his grey moustache and pulled his poor 
little Van Dyke beard until Gladys trembled for 
fear nothing of it would be left. Then followed a 
silence, which to the impatient girl seemed ages, 
— and then the thoughtful father put his arm 
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around his daughter and said in a most serious 
but kind voice : 

"Gladys, you know but little of the world and 
you are very romantic. You seem to have made 
a hero of this fellow without knowing of his ' 
birth, his family and his bringing up. He surely 
must be very ignorant, but if he is noble and 
ambitious as you say he is, why, of course, he can 
learn; however, it might be wiser not to spend 
too much time with him until I know more about 
him. There, I think you understand me. Tell 
me everything and some day perhaps we will 
have him come here. 

"Oh, father, you are so kind," and Gladys' face 
fairly beamed. 

"An unusual little girl, unusual," mused the 
biologist after his daughter had gone into the 
house, "she is so different from Jack, so different 
from her aristocratic ancestors, so different from 
us all. She surely is like a wild flower — a fringed 
gentian. Those eyes ! — a reflection from heaven 
— the last color to brighten the faded and lonely 
woods. She is all of these and more, and the 
spirit that brought her here will guide and pro- 
tect her all through life. The poor lad has much 
wit, after all. No wonder we named her Gladys 
and what a wealth of sunshine and happiness she 
has brought into our lives ! But we must not stay 
here too long — no, no — it wouldn't be best," and 
with a very thoughtful face. Professor Armstrong 
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sought the soltitudc of his laboratory, where for a 
time, at least, he was unconscious of the merry- 
making in the other part of the house. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Late that night Professor Armstrong an- 
nounced that Gladys and her mother would ac- 
company the young people to the city the follow- 
ing day. No one asked why, for the great 
biologist^s word was law in that household. 

Poor Gladys was so disappointed, for now her 
nicely made plans to spend the autumn in the 
mountains were completely upset and, against 
her wishes, she would have to go back to the 
noisy city. 

"I wish he knew that I was going," she said 
to herself, after she had lockdd herself in her 
room; "what will I do? I told him that I would 
be back to the woods to-morrow, and he will 
come and I will not keep my word. Then he 
will think that I am dishonest and I have run 
away with his secrets. 

"I wonder if he really meant all that he said. 
I wonder if he will ever go to college and become 
a great man like father. Anyway, he said he 
would,*' and then she hid her pink cheeks in her 
hands and cried softly to herself. 

"Goody !" she said, a few minutes later, as she 
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took, some sweet scented note paper from a desk, 
"ril write him a little letter and take it over to 
Black Run early in the morning. Til do it all 
myself so that there will be no mistakes and put 
the note in my blue sunbonnet. He'll be sure to 
see that, for he likes blue," and, quite forgetting 
that the poor lad might not be able even to read, 
she hummed a happy air as she wrote. 

Fern Lodge, September — . 
Dear Friend of the Woods, 

Father and mother are to take me to the city 
to-morrow with the company, so I can not be 
with you as we planned. I am real sorry, but I 
hope to be back here next summer. 

Thank you for all you told me. I will keep 
your secrets. Thank you for finding me in the 
woods. I won't forget my promise. 

Your little blue flower, 

GENTIANA CRINITA. 

"There ! that sounds pretty well," said Gladys, 
as she re-read her letter, **I am sure that he will 
understand and I do hope he will come to the city 
some time." 

Then she placed the note in a dainty envelope, 
sealed it carefully and addressed it thus — "To the 
Friend of the Little Blue Flower." 

She scarcely slept that night for fear she would 
not awaken in the early morning, so that an hour 
before the sun rose she was dressed, had saddled 
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Snap, and while the rest of ,the household were 
peacefully slumbering, she made her way towards 
Bald Top Mountain. 

"Hurry, Snap," she urged, "and you must never 
tell any one what I am about to do. There is 
really no harm in it, but some folks would say 
that I was silly, Jack would be furious and father 
might not like it. So you never will give me 
away, will you, dear old fellow?" and she bent 
over and put her cheek against the horse's mane. 

At last she reached the spot where she and the 
mountaineer had been on the preceding day, and, 
on a small branch reaching out over the water, 
she fastened her little blue sunbonnet, in which 
she had carefully placed the note. 

"He will be sure to see that," she said 
thoughtfully, as she climbed up the bank of the 
stream and looked back at her blue headgear 
gently flapping in the breeze. "See how it waves ! 
He can't help but see it and I am sure he will 
understand. And when he finds the note I won- 
der what he will say. I wonder if he will ever 
be a great man like father. He might, — of course 
he might, — and then what will Mr. Jack have to 
say? 

"Good-by, little stream, take good care of my 
Scarecrow," and, throwing a kiss to the water 
which was now sparkling in the light of the rising 
sun, she ran towards the road, jumped on her 
saddle and hastened towards home. 
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A stiff breeze had begun to blow, and by the 
time Gladys reached Fern Lodge, the poor little 
sunbonnet had received the roughest kind of 
treatment. It flapped and fluttered on the branch 
to which it was tied, trying its best to escape the 
angry clutches of the pitiless wind, and, finally 
getting loose, a sudden puff of air turned it inside 
out, carrying the little note a long way from 
the stream and dropping the misused sunbonnet 
into the water below, where the swift current 
bore it away. 

Then the envelope, bearing its message of kind- 
ness, was again picked up by a still stronger 
breeze, and, after being whirled about several 
times and rolled over and over for many rods on 
the wet ground, it, at last, found a resting place 
at one side of the old mountain trail over which 
Gladys had ridden less than an hour before. 

There it lay, wet and greatly soiled, until sev- 
eral hours afterward, Jack happened that way. 

"Hello, what'^ this ?'' he exclaimed, "This looks 
like my sister's writing. A-ha ! I thought some- 
thing was up. I knew you were over here this 
morning, young lady. You can fool your father, 
but not this one," and Jack quickly tore open the 
envelope and read the contents. 

"Secrets! Promise!'' exclaimed Jack with dis- 
gust, "Then she is allowing that fool to make 
love to her, is she ? She — a mere kid. Well, FU 
put a stop to this. I'll wait around here for a 
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while and sec what happens. There's nothing 
to do now that the folks have gone. I may have 
a rough time of it before I get through with that 
wood chopper, but I guess three years of athletics 
won't be for nought," and Jack felt of the muscles 
in his arms. 

There was only a short wait, for in a few 
moments down the trail slowly advanced the tall, 
gaunt figure of the young mountaineer. 

He seemed to be waiting and watching for 
some one. Every once in a while he whistled 
softly and then stopped and carefully listened. 

He kept his eyes on the stream which could 
easily be seen from the old trail, and, when the 
disappointed lad saw no trace of life, he looked 
up into the sky and whispered : 

" *Tis nigh noon an' me leetle blue flow'r hain't 
come." 

Then he sighed heavily and once more began 
to patrol the old Indian path. 

"I hain't nobody," he said to himself, "but she 
bringed me sumthing that I hain't had afore, an' 
th' woods be kinder lonesome when she ain't 
here," and Jack saw the lad draw the sleeve of 
his torn shirt across his eyes. 

This made Jack furious. 

You dog," he cried, springing upon the lad, 
I'll show you where you belong," and he gave 
Pokey Ikey a sharp blow in the back with his fist 
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which made the mountaineer gasp for breath, 
but he did not fall as Jack expected. 

"You helped my sister find her way out of the 
woods, but that's no reason why you should take 
advantage of her, you — ^you a regular rag ruf- 
fian," and Jack's voice was full of scorn and con- 
tempt as he challenged the country lad, who 
stood fearless before him. 

"Answer me, sir," he demanded, "what do you 
mean by your boldness ?" 

"It hain't no harm ter th' leetle gal," he replied 
slowly but with much spirit, "an' if ye warn't a 
brother o' her'n, I'd be a-showin' ye fur sure," 
and Pokey Ikey looked quite willing to fight. 

"You needn't be so worried about my sister," 
retorted Jack, "I'll take care of her. She doesn't 
want your help either. She'll have a good laugh 
over you when she goes back to the city and sees 
the other boys; so you better not bother your 
head about her. Do you understand ?" and Jack 
sneered at the poor lad. 

"Say, do you understand?" he repeated with 
much haughtiness. 

"Ya-as," stammered Pokey, and there was not 
a trace now of the fire in his eyes that had been 
there only a minute before; his face had grown 
pale and his arms hung limply by his side. 

"Well, then," demanded Jack, "you get home 
just as fast as you can go, and don't you dare set 
your feet on this spot again or anywhere else 
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where my sister is likely to be. If I catch you 
talking to her, Til—" 

But he did not finish. Such an unjust insult 
was too much to be endured by an honest Ikey, 
and the young mountaineer, with a quick motion 
of his foot, had the unsuspecting Jack on his back 
and was holding him down with an iron grasp 
such as the city lad in all his training in athletics 
had never before experienced. 

"Do ye think ye kin be a-tellin' me ter keep out 
o' me own woods?" and Pokey Ikey spoke with 
great determination. "Do ye think ye kin come 
here an' telled me what ter do? Ye hain't a- 
knowin' me blood. Ye're nuthin' yerself, but I'll 
"be a-dealin' with ye square." 

There was a moment's pause in which neither 
spoke, but the mountaineer's eyes flashed with 
indignation and Jack looked very helpless. 

"Will ye be a-mindin' yer own business?" he 
asked fiercely, looking straight into Jack's eyes. 

Jack bowed his head submissively. 

"Waal, if ye will, then I'll look a'ter meself. 
Do ye git th' point?" and again he searched the 
city lad's face. 

"I am willing to agree to that," answered Jack 
in a businesslike way. 

"Waal, then, git," said Pokey curtly, and he 
pulled Jack up on to his feet and gave him no 
gentle shove to hasten his departure. 

Jack immediately felt that he was in the wrong. 
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and, turning quickly, advanced towards the 
mountaineer, and, extending his hand, said: 

"There must be a mistake somewhere. If I 
have unjustly accused you Fm sorry; but a fel- 
low's got to defend his sister." 

Pokey refused the offered hand and the 
apology, and so indignant was he over the in- 
sult, that, long after Jack left him, his blood 
tingled with rage at the memory of the impu- 
dence of the city lad. 

Then, as he began to reason with himself, a 
great remorse stole over him for what he had 
done. 

" 'Twar th' leetle gal's brother," he whispered, 
"she'll not understand. She'll be afeared o' me 
an' never come here agin. If she'd only comed 
onct more, I'd be a-tellin' her th' hull thing, an' 
then p'raps she'd be a-likin' me. 

"But no, no," he reasoned with himself, "she 
hain't that kind. She don't like folks that be 
mean an' git th' best o' others. She said so, an' 
that wus what I wus," and with these most dis- 
tressing thoughts he returned to Mariah and the 
log cabin. 
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CHAPTER X 

"Why, Pokey, no fish?" asked Mariah with 
much concern, "anVyet ye be gone all th* day. 
I never knowed ye ter do that afore." 

"I be sick, Mariah," answered Pokey wearily. 
"I hain't nat'ral," and he threw himself down on 
a pile of hemlock boughs in a corner of the old 
cabin while the faithful sister bathed his feverish 
brow. 

The poor lad could not sleep that night, and 
next morning, long before daylight, he was be- 
side the trout stream waiting for his "leetle blue 
flow'r" to come. He talked to his "flow'r birds" 
as he called the milkweed seeds and blew them 
far over his head pleading with them to fly to the 
home of the city girl and tell her that Pokey was 
lonely and waiting for her. 

Day after day he came to the same place, and 
he searched every cranny of the woods in hopes 
of finding her; but all his efforts were unre- 
warded. There was not a sign of human life 
anywhere ; it was just as it had always been ever 
since the old cabin had been bereft of its many 
occupants, but the little girl had brought some- 
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thing with her that had transformed the lonely 
place into a paradise for Pokey, and now that she 
was gone, he was very restless and dissatisfied. 
Things that before had made him happy and con- 
tented now worried and fretted him. 

He wondered at his own sulky disposition and 
he often reproved himself for his conduct, but the 
generous and devoted Mariah told him he was 
only feverish and would be well as soon as the 
winter was over. 

However, Pokey did not agree with her, but he 
kept his thoughts to himself and spent less and 
less of his time about the old cabin. 

"Pokey hain't Wsself,*' Mariah would often say 
as she waited for her brother to come home, "he 
be sick. His mother had these spells, but when 
th' birds an' th' flow'rs come agin, he'll be better. 

"The poor lad be lonely like, fur he misses th' 
sound o' th' wood an' th' pleasant ways o' th' 
flow'rs." 

The winter dragged along slowly enough for 
poor Pokey and it was in the early spring that he 
was sitting on the bank of Black Run, his line 
idly dropping in the stream, while he waited al- 
most hopelessly for a fish to nibble at his bait. 

He was cold and very uncomfortable, so, at 
last, he wearily drew in his line to go home, but 
something tugged at his hook, and, as the lad 
pulled and pull^4 Pn the line, he finally brought 
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to the shore a little blue sunbonnet, much faded 
and soiled from being in the water. 

"Me leetle blue flow'r/' he cried pitifully, and 
then he followed the stream for days and he 
travelled many miles in and out through the 
mountains, searching carefully for the owner of 
the blue headgear. 

All this time he had but little to eat and the 
cold, damp ground was his only bed. He could 
not sleep and he felt very miserable ; but finally, 
nature asserted her rights, and then the poor lad 
slept, and while he slept he dreamed that he was 
in heaven and that little angels with blue eyes, 
golden hair and blue dresses administered unto 
him, and he did so wish that Mariah could be 
there too. He thought his bed was made of soft 
white clouds — just the kind that he had often 
seen in the sky when he lived on Old Bald Top 
Mountain. There seemed to be so much sunshine 
about him that it made him feel very warm and 
comfortable and he thought heaven was such a 
very nice place that he hoped he would never 
have to go back to earth again. 

He wanted so much to tell the little angels 
how he appreciated their kindness and he wanted 
to find out if there was not some way of getting 
Mariah there, but they could not seem to under- 
stand his language and it sorely troubled him. 

"Speak ter me,'* he implored them again and 
again, but every time he spoke they seemed to be 
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afraid of him and went farther and farther away. 
Then, when he could stand it no longer, he cried, 
and one^of the little angels came back, and, bend- 
ing over him, smiled sweet and said: 

"What is it you want to tell me? Don't you 
know me?" 

Then Pokey opened his eyes very wide with 
surprise, and, seizing one of her tiny hands, he 
pressed it to his lips and whispered: 

"Me leetle blue flow'r." 

When Gladys saw that he really knew her, she 
did not wait to let him say more, but, drawing 
away her hand, she softly tiptoed out of the 
room, and, throwing her arms around her father's 
neck, she cried : 

"Father, he will get well. I know he will. Tom 
don't know everything. Can't we take him back 
to the city with us?" 

"That wouldn't be best," answered Professor 
Armstrong thoughtfully, "it would be too much 
care for your mother. You know she is far from 
being well, and besides, Gladys, the boy has a 
sister over at Bald Top who is anxiously wait- 
ing for his return, and she will know better how 
to care for him. I will see that Tom gives him 
comforts and there is a great chance that he will 
get well," and if the kind parent had any doubts 
about the lad's recovery, he kept them to himself 
just for the sake of his little daughter. 

In the meantime Pokey Ikey was lying on an 
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upholstered couch and his head was resting on a 
down pillow, luxuries that the poor lad had never 
before experienced; and, when he finally awoke 
and found himself in a nicely furnished room, he 
sat up and stared about him with wonderment. 

"Then I really be in heav'n, be I ?" he asked of 
himself, "but how'd I git here ?" 

At the first sound of his voice, Gladys peeped 
into the door and asked very softly, "Don't you 
know?" 

Pokey did not hear her, but rambled on, "I've 
never seed' th' likes o' this afore. A'ter all, it 
hain't so bad ter die, if ye kin git in sech a fine 
place as this fur yer trouble on earth. 

"But where be th' leetle angel?" and he began 
to look about the room, — "th' leetle gal with th' 
blue eyes an' dress that wus all th' world like me 
blue flow'r in th' woods? I thinked I see'd her 
onct an' then it seemed jest as like she'd got ter 
heaven, too, but p'raps when she see'd who I wus 
she put on her city airs an' run oflF with th' other 
gals ; but I hain't a-goin' ter think on her as sech 
— no, I hain't, an' I'll git it right out o' me 
head," and Pokey fell back on the couch and 
rubbed his aching brow with the palm of his big 
brown hand. 

"Yas, it still be there," he said, after a pause. 
"It hain't a-gettin' out an' it's a-makin' me dret- 
ful unhappy even though I be in heav'n," and he 
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gave an awful sigh which brought the anxious 
Gladys very near his side. 

"What does he mean?" she whispered to her- 
self. "I wonder if he would be disappointed if 
I told him where he was and explained things 
to him. I wonder if he would rather think of 
me as an angel — the spirit of the fringed gentian 
— and this as heaven," and she hesitated for a 
moment not knowing what was best to do. 

"Fll just tell him," she thought, "father says it 
is wrong to deceive people and — " 

"Gladys !" called Professor Armstrong, and the 
girl jumped with a start, making much noise as 
she left the room. 

Pokey Ikey jumped too, and eagerly looked in 
the direction of her retreating footsteps and he 
was just in time to see the edge of her blue dress 
in the doorway. 

"It hain't a dream. It's all jest as I thinked. 
I heerd her name an' she's gone away with them 
other gals. Waal, it's only nat'ral. The leetle 
blue flow'r hain't mine, a'ter all. 'Twar jest fur 
me ter look on — that's all," and, swallowing a big 
lump in his throat, the young mountaineer closed 
his eyes, folded his hands and whispered, 

"Great God, Ye've allerways been good ter 
Pokey an' now Ye've got me in ter heaven. It's 
prutty 'nuf here an' all that, but I'm afeard it 
hain't th' place fur me. Everything be unnat'ral, 
an', if it hain't axin' more'n right, jest take mc 
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back ter th' woods where I kin be meself. FU 
try ter be more content with th' ole life, fur 
these things hain't fur me — no, they hain't. 
Amen," and, with a weary sigh, the lad turned 
his face towards the wall and soon fell into a 
heavy sleep. 
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CHAPTER XI 

It was two years later. Mariah Ikey had died, 
the old log cabin on Bald Top Mountain had been 
deserted for Pokey Ikey had gone to the great 
city. 

One morning, soon after his arrival there, he 
was wandering through one of its streets, watch- 
ing the great crowds of people as they pushed 
by him on their way to church. Many were 
beautifully dressed and the lad stood amazed at 
the splendor. 

. He wondered why the slick young men with 
silk hats and spotless clothes needed the polished 
little sticks that they carried, while much older 
men tottered along without any support. 

He could not understand why the women wore 
such long skirts when nearly every one held them 
so high that their pretty lace stockings were 
plainly visible; and, when he noticed how they 
tiptoed along in their high heeled boots, he 
looked down at his own clumsy big shoes and 
smiled to himself over the difference. 

"I hain't never see'd sech things afore," he said 
to himself, "an' it 'pears ter me they hain't a- 
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feelin' good. See ! them folks look like as though 
they'd fall over. There!" and he awkwardly 
sprang to the side of a big fat woman who had 
just turned her ankle and let fall several small 
articles to the ground. 

He received no thanks for his assistance, and, 
after picking up a little book with a gold cross 
on the cover, a tiny glass bottle with a silver top, 
a pocket knife, a thin piece of cloth fragrant with 
perfume and numerous other articles, he watched 
her as she hobbled away. 

"There hain't a thing in th' woods that kin beat 
that fur sassiness,*' and he nodded towards her 
retreating form. 

"Th' leetle blue flow'r hain't like one o' these," 
he said to himself as he eyed the throng; and 
then he thought longingly of those few happy 
hours when the little girl had walked with him 
through the dry, autumn leaves. 

The memory of those days made him lon,ely 
and homesick, and he sat down on the brown 
stone steps of a handsome residence by which he 
was passing and buried his face in his hands. 

The poor lad had been in the city only a short 
time and during his stay he had not met with any 
kindness. People had either laughed at him or 
utterly ignored him — no one had taken any in- 
terest in him. 

"Tom telled me that there wus plenty o' room 
in th' city fur me," he thought bitterly, "but there 
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hain't. Folks be nice ter look on here, they be 
awful prutty an' sech, but they hain't nat'ral. 
They all be a'ter money, an' they hain't got no 
time fur a poor feller like me," and a big tear 
oozed through the mountaineer's fingers and 
dropped down on the pavement. 

"Get up ! No loitering here !" curtly demanded 
a big, red faced man, wearing a blue suit trimmed 
with brass buttons, and he poked the lad with a 
club which he carried in his hand and ordered 
him to move on. 

At first Pokey resented this kind of treatment, 
but when he realized that he was on someone's 
private doorway, he quickly obeyed and stepped 
to one side of the stylish church-goers. 

"There hain't no one ter care now that Mariah 
be gone," said the lad with a sigh, as he slowly 
made his way along one of the most fashionable 
avenues of the city. 

His head was hanging very low and his 
thoughts were wandering back to the mountain 
streams teeming with fish, the woods full of 
happy songsters, the myriads of gay insects flit- 
ting here and there among his favorite flowers, 
and the old cabin where he had spent all his life. 

"They be more nicer than these, an' I'd ruther 
be there," he thought sadly. 

He was much the same Pokey as of old, al- 
though Tom, Professor Armstrong's guide, had 
insisted on a few changes in the boy's attire be- 
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fore he would consent to bring him to the city. 
As a consequence, a near-by village was visited, 
and from it was purchased a new but clumsy 
pair of shoes, a cheap suit several sizes too small, 
a rusty looking hat, a few seasons out of style, 
and, finishing with a shave and a hair cut, a 
unique experience for Pokey, the mountaineer 
was led forth into a new life. 

In a cheap part of the city, this same Tom 
found a poor boarding place for the friendless 
lad, gave him some loose change and then left 
him to shift for himself. 

"I've done my duty by him and this is my part 
of the game," said the most trusted guide, as he 
patted a nice roll of bills which, by rights, be- 
longed to the unfortunate Pokey. "Professor 
will never think of him again, and it's worth even 
more than this to get that hayseed transplanted 
into city soil." 

If Tom was not conscience stricken he surely 
ought to have been, and if he were not punished 
in this world for his sin he surely will be in the 
world to come. 

With all the alterations in the attire of Pokey 
Ikey, he was still very different from other boys. 
He had no knowledge of the world as the city lad 
knows it, and; being eighteen years of age with 
a meager education, he soon met with much dis- 
couragement and his scanty funds were so re- 
duced that he saw little but starvation ahead of 
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him. He would not beg, he would not be dis- 
honest in any way, and he would not associate 
with the vulgar youths with whom he had been 
thrown ever since his arrival in the city; and, 
although at first they made fun of him and un- 
mercifully tormented him, it did not take them 
long to decide that it was far better for their 
physical comfort to mind their own business and 
leave the country boy alone. 

Slowly dragging one foot after the other, his 
head still bending low over his chest, his mind 
filled with his own unhappy experiences in the 
heartless city, his heart heavy with homesickness 
and longings for bygone days, the lad uncon- 
sciously neared a great church from which won- 
derful strains of music were pouring. 

Pokey halted, lifted his head and looked about 
him in bewilderment. He had never before in his 
life heard anything so sweet and beautiful as this. 
The popular airs played by the numerous hurdy- 
gurdies along the streets and the brass bands in 
the saloons had been very attractive to him — ^but 
this — this was the combined melody of woodland 
streams, the voices of the winds in the tree tops, 
the warbling of the happy songsters and the dis- 
tant peals of thunders as the great storm clouds 
gathered above Old Bald Top Mountain after a 
warm summer day. 

"What kin it be?" he questioned himself as he 
eagerly drew nearer to the entrance of the beau- 
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titul church and looked through the cracks of the 
great bronze doors. 

"I wonder how much 'twould take ter git in/' 
he thought, as he carefully counted out a few 
small pieces which he had taken from his pocket. 

Just then several very stylishly dressed young 
ladies entered, and Pokey slipped in with them. 

After waiting many minutes, he finally stepped 
up modestly to a young man wearing creased 
trousers and patent leather shoes and asked : 

"Be there any cheap seats here, sir?" and he 
produced four nickles. 

"That won't buy a seat here, and besides, there 
isn't any room for you," replied the usher curtly, 
as he turned his back on the poor boy. 
. "Not jest a leetle spot where I kin be a-hearin' ? 
I hain't partic'lar 'bout sittin'," and Pokey's face 
looked very wistful as he tried to get the church- 
man's attention. 

"Give the boy a seat," spoke up a middle-aged 
man with much authority, who stood at the other 
end of the vestibule pulling on a glove. "Give 
him that pew," and he pointed to a certain num- 
ber on a big chart hanging on the wall. 

Then the inhospitable usher very reluctantly 
led the stranger to a pew in the middle of the 
church, and there the lad sat all alone; and, al- 
though many eyes were riveted upon him, he 
was perfectly unconscious of all save the "great 
music box" which seemed to sound from all sides 
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of the immense room, and the men and women 
who stood up in the galleries and sang in a 
strange language, and, although Pokey listened 
carefully, he could not understand one word that 
they said. 

Then a man with a long robe appeared in front 
of the people and read from a big book a beauti- 
ful story about a good man, named Jesus, who 
gave up his life for sinners, and in a simple, plain 
language the great preacher explained how this 
same Jesus was the son of a poor carpenter, and 
how He suffered torture and ridicule and tempta- 
tion, and yet would not sin. He spoke with 
much feeling of the love that this same Man bore 
for all people no matter who they were, and His 
final death on the cross that everyone might be 
saved. 

"Greater love hath no man than this," he re- 
peated several times, "that a man lay down his 
life for his friends," and then, with a few closing 
remarks, the divine retired and the congregation 
rose and sang a beautiful hymn. 

Then the people knelt and, anxious to see 
what they were doing, Pokey Ikey, for the first 
tinie, looked around the church, and, to his great , 
surprise, he espied a young girl, clad in blue, 
sitting only five seats ahead of him. Several blue 
feathers were constantly bobbing up and down 
in her hat, and they strangely reminded him of 
Black Run. 
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He carefully watched her, and, so anxious was 
he to see her face, that he stood up and leaned 
far over the pew in front of him. 

"Me leetle blue flow'r !'* he cried, as he saw her, 
and those near him could plainly hear. 

He did not notice the annoyed glances of the 
worshippers, and he was unconscious of what he 
was doing until a soft "Amen" from the choir 
made the people raise their heads, and, as they 
looked at him, he suddenly became painfully con- 
scious of his poor clothes and awkward behavior 
and he sat down in one corner of the pew and re- 
mained there until the great church was empty. 

"That man wus a-talkin' ter me. He knowed 
how a poor lad feels when he be away from 
home; but it hain't so much ter lay down yer 
life fur them ye be a-likin'. Fd give mine fur 
her'n any day; but I dunno as I'd wanter do it 
fur her brother," and thus Pokey reasoned with 
himself as the words of the preacher rang in his 
ears, "Greater love hath no man than this that a 
man lay down his life for his friends." 

"Stop ! Whoa !" sounded the words above the 
clatter of the horses' feet on the paved streets, 
the loud honk of the automobiles and the other 
noises of the city. 

Pokey Ikey pushed forward with the crowd to 
see what was happening. 

"Me leetle blue flow'r!" hecried, as he saw the 
girl losing control of a frightened horse which 
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she was driving, the spirited animal making a 
desperate effort to gain its liberty. 

"She'll be killed !'* screamed a woman near-by 
and then fainted, and Pokey tore through the 
dense throng, pushing the people to the right and 
left of him with almost superhuman strength. 
With the agility of a wild animal, he seized Snap 
by his bridle, brought him to a stand still, but the 
excited horse threw the lad to the ground and 
trampled him under his feet. 

Still clinging to the bridle, he saw Professor 
Armstrong take his daughter safely from the 
carriage, and then he knew no more until a man 
with a red cap lifted him from the ground. 

" 'Twarn't nothin' ter do," he gasped, as a few 
people commended him and bore him away on a 
stretcher. 

"What's your name ?" eagerly asked a reporter 
bending over him. 

" 'Tain't no diff'runce," answered the lad in his 
agony. 

"Well, what shall I say?" persisted the man 
unmercifully. 

"Greater love-hath-no-man-than-this," slowly 
repeated Pokey, and then he could say no more 
but closed his eyes for he was in great pain. 

"Leave him alone, can't you?" demanded one 
of the hospital authorities impatiently, "don't you 
see he's dying?" and then the newspaper reporter 
jotted down something and quickly departed. 
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That same Sunday evening, Gladys Armstrong 
lay resting on a couch in her father's beautiful 
home while her mother fondly bent over her and 
tenderly caressed her. 

"I thank God that you were spared to us," she 
whispered in the girl's ear. 

"I wonder who the boy was who stopped Snap. 
Did you see who it was, Jack?" and Gladys 
turned her head toward her brother who was 
reading a book. 

"See what?" snapped Jack, apparently an- 
noyed by this interruption to his story. 

"Oh, never mind," answered Gladys sweetly. 

"He was only a street urchin, dear," said her 
mother, "but he had a brave heart and he was a 
hero. I hope some day we can do something for 
him, if he lives." 

"If he lives !" exclaimed the girl, "why mother, 
you don't think the poor boy will die, do you ?" 

"Of course he will die," retorted Jack with 
great confidence, "if Snap cracked your skull and 
all your ribs, would you expect to live ?" 

"Oh, Jack," pleaded the mother, "please do not 
suggest such things. It is bad enough as it is." 

"Well, it's the truth anyway, and there's no 
need of Gladys getting up a foolish romance over 
this affair. She's always making a hero out of 
some poor stick," and Jack plainly showed that 
he was annoyed. 

"He was a plucky fellow, at any rate." said 
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Professor Armstrong, looking up from his paper, 
"and, strange as it might seem, I think I gave 
him a pew this morning in which to sit," and 
then he related the coincidence that he had wit- 
nessed in the vestibule of their place of worship. 

Several days were spent in search of the hospi- 
tal to which the lad had been taken, but with so 
many accidents occurring in a great city and so 
many hospitals to be visited, the results proved 
unsatisfactory and Professor Armstrong was 
compelled to give up without finding the boy. 

In the meantime. Pokey Ikey had recovered 
from his injuries and glad to bid farewell to the 
heartless city, he sought the refuge of the old 
cabin on the side of Bald Top Mountain, firmly 
resolved to spend the rest of his life with his 
friends of the woods and to die by the waters 
of Black Run. 
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Part Two 



CHAPTER XII 

Several years had gone by and Gladys was now 
a bright and attractive young woman. 

Her father still continued his investigations, 
but none of the family had been to Fern Lodge 
since that never-to-be-forgotten spring when 
Pokey Ikey had been found by Tom on the 
banks of Black Run. 

Every summer Gladys had shown much eager- 
ness to return, but there was always a good rea- 
son for making other plans, and so the years had 
slipped by. 

Although extremely dignified and reserved. 
Professor Armstrong had a warm heart and he 
never tired of helping the worthy, and many a 
poor boy found in him a most valued and helpful 
friend. 

During the past year, one young fellow in par- 
ticular attracted his attention. He was tall and 
of good proportions, his clothes were always neat 
but plain, and his face honest and refined and 
full of determination. On the whole, John Kings- 
ley had all the qualities of a well rounded char- 
acter and Professor Armstrong had not been 
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slow to see and appreciate the faithful work of 
this student. 

Thus it was that a strong friendship rapidly 
developed between him and his teacher and, as a 
consequence, he was invited over to the Arm- 
strong home. 

"You're a lucky chap, Kingsley, to get a chance 
to go down there," the boys said to him one 
night as he was making preparation for his first 
party, "How'd you work it, old man ?" 

"Fm sure I don't know," he replied modestly, 
and his heart thumped wildly at the thought of 
meeting the Professor's daughter. 

"Miss Gladys is a beauty and a favorite with 
all the boys. Look out for George Matthews. 
He's got the inside track," and with these sug- 
gestions, Kingsley made his departure for the 
Armstrong home, 

"I wonder if she will like me," he thought, over 
and over again as he mounted the brown stone 
steps leading to where the young lady in question 
lived. 

He stood awhile before ringing the door bell, 
thinking of what he would say and do. This was 
a great event for him — a poor boy — and he felt 
the weight of his own responsibilities for good 
behavior. He was not used to parlor manners 
and elegant things. If he should make a mistake 
— a blunder — what then? And he almost had a 
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notion to return to his room and send around his 
regrets. 

He stood there hesitating and pondering over 
what was really best to do, when suddenly the 
door opened and Professor Armstrong himself 
stood facing him with an outstretched hand, thus 
leading him into the house. 

"Gladys, this is one of my students whom I 
want you to know,'' he said warmly, "this is Mr. 
Kingsley of whom you have often heard me 
speak." 

"I am very glad that you can be with us to- 
night, Mr. Kingsley," and she smiled sweetly. 
"Sit right down here and we will have a little 
chat while we are waiting for the others to 
come," and she was so cordial that he did not 
blame the boys for liking her and envying him 
his invitation for that evening. He even forgot 
that he was a poor lad and he entered with much 
enthusiasm into the conversation. 

"Father says you are doing wonderfully well in 
your work," she said frankly, "and he told us to- 
day that, in time, you would make a great man. 
Now, isn't that nice?" and again she smiled at 
him sweetly. 

Kingsley was too happy to speak. It meant a 
great deal to him to have Professor Armstrong 
say such a kind thing about his work. 

Then, as Gladys kept her beautiful eyes upon 
him, he managed to say : 
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"Thank you for telling me this. It was gener- • 
ous of you. I shall not forget it and it will be a 
great inspiration to me." 

Gladys gave a little gasp and fanned herself 
very hard as she said, "Do you know, just then 
you reminded me a whole lot of a boy I met long 
years ago over on the mountains where we have 
a summer camp," and she stopped to get her 
breath. 

Kingsley looked annoyed. 

"He was really a very nice boy," she continued, 
paying no attention to her companion, "and I 
have wondered so many times what became of 
him. He loved the woods and the flowers so 
much that I hoped that he might some time study 
here at the University. Father would have 
helped him, I know. Tom said that he brought 
him to the city, but I don't believe one word of 
what he says ; so, you see, we have lost all trace 
of the boy, and I am so sorry," and she gave a 
little sigh. 

"What was his name?" asked John, trying to be 
agreeable, for it was not altogether pleasant hear- 
ing about a poor lad. It only reminded him of 
his own poverty. 

"Pokey Ikey, but the name was not half nice 
enough for him." 

"Well, well. Sis, are you boring another fellow 
with tales of your beloved Scarecrow ?" interrupt- 
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ed Jack, as he happened to overhear their conver- 
sation. 

"Well, Kingsley, I'll tell you one thing, if you 
want to get into my sister's graces, you'll have to 
prove yourself a martyr to this cause, and, if 
some day you can find traces of this same Scare- 
crow, you will then be dubbed a knight, win a 
prize and wear a crown the rest of your life," 
and he winked at the handsome, young fellow 
seated by the side of his sister. 

Kingsley laughed — not at Gladys but at Jack. 

"Mr. Kingsley," said Gladys, rising, "you do 
not need to believe all that my brother says. He 
does not always get things right. You know that 
some boys are extremely stupid." 

Then the little company was broken up by the 
arrival of many guests, and it was not until late 
in the evening that Kingsley had another oppor- 
tunity to converse with his delightful hostess. 
However, there was but little that she did that 
escaped his eye, and when she gave him an in- 
vitation to go through their conservatory it did 
not take him long to follow her. 

"Do you like flowers?" asked Gladys, as they 
approached a secluded spot surrounded by a 
dense growth of ferns. 

"I certainly do." 

"Well, just close your eyes a few minutes while 
I lead you to my favorites. Now promise me that 
you will not look until I say the word." 
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"I promise," he answered seriously. 

"Very well, then." 

He could scarcely tell what was happening, but 
he knew that soft strains of music were coming 
from the parlors, that a delicate fragrance per- 
fumed the air, that a faint light outlined the 
graceful figure of a young woman, as she led him 
through the flower lined path. 

"Now, look ! Aren't they beautiful ?" ej^claimed 
Gladys. 

John Kingsleyopened his eyes, but stood as one 
in a dream. He rubbed his forehead several times 
and steadied himself against a prop around which 
a vine was twining. 

"Did you ever see such a lot of them?" she 
went on with enthusiasm, "I wish you could see 
them when they are open. You know they go to 
sleep at night. See how tightly they close their 
eyes !" 

"I see," he answered, in an indifferent way. 

"Don't you care for the fringed gentians? I 
thought everyone liked them," and there was 
much disappointment in her voice. 

"Oh, yes, yes. Miss Armstrong," he replied 
quickly, "but I was so surprised to see them here. 
I did not know that they could be raised in a 
green house." 

"Then you have seen them growing, have 
you?" 

"Oh, yes." 
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"Was it in this part of the country?" 
*Yes," he replied thoughtfully. 
'Why then you must have been at Bald Top 
Mountain. Have you?" and she stepped a little 
nearer to her companion. "Father says that is 
the only place around here, for miles, where they 
grow. So you must know that place, do you ?" 

"I think I was there once, a long time ago, if it 
is where I think you mean. I was there many 
years before your father built his bungalow." 

"You don't look so very old," she said, looking 
carefully at his face, "but, if it was so long ago, I 
don't suppose you ever saw that poor boy of 
whom I was speaking this evening. You see he 
loved these flowers and he was the one who 
showed me where they grew and we raise them 
every year. Jack says he is dead. I don't see 
how he knows; but if he is in the city and is the 
kind of a boy I think he is, I am sure he would 
try to find me, for it wouldn't be proper for me 
to look for him," and her face was very pale in 
the dim light. 

"There may be two Bald Top Mountains in 
this state, but the place where I first found these 
fringed gentians was at a place by that name. It 
is about one hundred miles from here, I was 
there fishing and by chance found the flowers, I 
do not remember as there was anyone else there 
at the time. You said he was very poor?" and 
John Kingsley's face was a study. 
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"Yes, I am sure he was." 

"Well, perhaps he would not want to em- 
barrass you with his poverty," and the college 
boy sighed, for he felt deeply in sympathy with 
anyone who labored with reduced funds. 

"No; that wouldn't make any difference with 
me, as long as he is good and true and has noble 
ambitions. He knows that, besides, I once wrote 
him a note and put it in a blue sunbonnet that he 
used to like, so that he must have found it, be- 
cause he could not have helped but have seen it." 

Kingsley was becoming greatly interested. He 
liked the simplicity of the girl — she was so unlike 
other girls of her age, and he bent his head for- 
ward so as not to lose a word. 

"Do you suppose he could read?" he ques- 
tioned, but he would much rather have asked 
what she had written. 

"Why, I never thought of that. I wonder if 
he couldn't. Now I understand. But, Mr. Kings- 
ley," and she dropped her voice to a whisper, "if 
he did get that note, he surely would find some- 
one who could read it for him, and he would not 
forget me, would he ?" 

"I do not think he could," answered Kingsley 
honestly, fast becoming jealous of the back 
woodsman. 

"Well, then, wouldn't he some day try to find 
out where we live and come to see us ?" 

"I am not sure," answered Kingsley thought- 
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fully, "he might not understand; he might feel 
that he was intruding upon you and your friends." 

"But if he knew that I wanted him to come,'' 
persisted the girl. 

"If he were sure of that" — and for a moment 
the young man paused. He felt overwhelmed 
with responsibility. He felt like a judge settling 
the fate of a poor honest victim whose case at 
first had looked hopeless. He was about to pro- 
nounce the verdict. 

"If he were sure of that," he began again, "then 
I know that he would be glad to come, but, if he 
is the kind of a boy that he ought to be, he will 
wait until he has done something worthy of your 
highest esteem." 

"Gladys! Gladys!" called Jack, as he sought 
his sister in the conservatory. 

"Yes, we will be there in a minute," answered 
the girl, as she led the way to the parlors, while 
John Kingsley, wiping the perspiration from his 
brow, slowly followed. 

"My !" said Jack that evening after the guests 
had gone, "that Kingsley is a trump. Say, Sis, 
why don't you set your cap for him? I thought 
to-night that he looked like an easy mark for you. 
He hardly let you out of his sight a minute. Did 
you have a nice time in the conservatory?" and 
he pulled one of the little curls about her neck. 

"Oh, just lovely," she answered gaily, "don't 
you wish you had been with us, Mr. Curiosity?" 
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"No, I don't," retorted her brother, "girls are 
too silly for me and I am tired of them," and he 
sank down in a comfortable chair and yawned 
loudly. 

"All boys do not think alike, dear brother," she 
replied good naturedly, as she lightly tripped 
about the room setting things to rights for the 
night. 

"But, now seriously, Gladys, Kingsley is a 
much finer fellow than that fool of a wood chop- 
per you — " 

"Don't say another word about that. Jack 
Armstrong," she said with much spirit, clapping 
her hand over his mouth, "I have the right to 
like whomever I please, and you may yet see the ^ 
time when you will repent of some of your un- 
kind words. You may yet be only too glad to 
have that poor boy for your friend." 

"Humph !" grunted Jack, "That's likely." 

Then he rose slowly and sauntered out of the 
room singing, "Bring back my bonny to me." 

"He's so provoking," said Gladys to herself, as 
her brother departed. "What pleasure can he 
find in tormenting me ? I wonder if all boys are 
alike? I don't believe it, anyway. Surely one 
is different," and Gladys sat down on the piano 
stool and leaned her head against the music rack. 

"I am perfectly sure that he would not be mean 
to me. Jack thinks he is dead, but I don't believe 
it. He wants me to like some of his college 
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chums, and I just won't, so there!" and she let 
her dainty little foot fall with much emphasis 
upon the velvet carpet. 

"Mr. Kingsley has a lot of common sense and I 
am sure it is as he says. Some day, when my 
Scarecrow is a great man like father, he will 
come here and find me, and I will be waiting for 
him. Won't that be romantic, and won't Jack be 
green with envy!" and she laughed softly to her- 
self. 

"Jack thinks Mr. Kingsley is nicer, but I am 
not sure of that ; but I wonder how in the world 
I could tell an entire stranger so much about my 
personal liking for that poor boy. I wish now 
that I hadn't. He will think that I am silly. But 
perhaps he will forget what I said. Anyway, he 
is older than Jack, and I am sure he is to be 
trusted," and with something like a dew drop in 
her pretty, blue eyes, she sought her room. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

John Kingsley continued his work at the Uni- 
versity with more spirit than ever, and his pro- 
fessors commended him upon his successful ef- 
forts. 

Often, as he sat upon a high stool examining 
delicate objects in the field of a powerful micro- 
scope, he was thinking of the evening spent at the 
Armstrong home. He thought over and over 
again of every kind word and act of the pretty 
daughter and wondered if it could be possible for 
such an accomplished young woman to love a 
poor boy like the one she had described to him. 
She had not said a word about George Matthews, 
and, although he saw her with him several times 
that evening, yet she had not shown any inter- 
est in him, but he remembered what the boys had 
said. 

"She is rich and I am poor," kept ringing in 
his ears, as he tried to work, "I like her too well. 
I may be foolish, but I can't help it. She cares 
for that poor unknown lad and I care ten times 
more for her, and so I must not be with her any 
more," and with a firm resolution to be true to 
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his own convictions, he laid aside his work, put 
on his hat and started off in the direction of the 
park. 

It was still early in the morning, for the young 
man had been working ever since daylight, and 
the cool air made him walk briskly to keep com- 
fortable. 

"Good morning, Mr. Kingsley," and a girl's 
voice brought him to a sudden halt. 

"You seem to be in such a hurry that you bet- 
ter get in and let me drive you to your destina- 
tion," and Gladys laughed merrily as she drew 
her horse to a standstill by Kingsley's side. 

Kingsley stood with his hat in his hand, scarce- 
ly knowing what to say, for it was very confusing 
to him to thus meet so unexpectedly the object 
of his thoughts and to have his resolutions so 
suddenly overthrown. 

"I am awfully glad that I overtook you," she 
went on, noting his embarrassment, and then, as 
he made no reply but a very polite good morning, 
she thought she might have been overbold and 
she keenly felt his apparent indifference. 

Her face was crimson and she was about to 
drive on; most of the college boys would have 
been glad of such a chance and she knew it. 

"Very well," she said haughtily, "it makes no 
difference." 

"But it does make a difference to me; all the 
difference in the world to me. Miss Armstrong." 
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And, scarcely knowing what he did, he placed his 
hand on hers, thus preventing her from gathering 
up the lines. "You — you see," he stammered, "I 
was on the way to the aquarium by way of ap- 
pointment, and I do not want to put you to any 
extra trouble, on my account," and his eyes were 
so honest and his face so convincing that Gladys 
could not but believe him. 

"It really would be a pleasure for me to drive 
that way," said Gladys sweetly, again gaining 
her composure, and, of course, there was noth- 
ing for Kingsley to do but to go with her. 

"Are you interested in fish ?" she asked, as they 
sped along over the smooth, hard roads. 

"Yes, I have always enjoyed watching and 
studying them ; but, then, I like all animals. — You 
have an unusually fine horse." 

"Haven't you ever seen Snap before?" asked 
Gladys, with much surprise. 

"Why, yes, I— I think I have." 

"Of course you have, Mr. Kingsley, you must 
have seen me driving before this, for Snap and I 
are the best of friends." 

John Kingsley colored, for, the truth of it was. 
he had seen this young lady with her horse a 
great many times and it dawned upon him that 
he might have been discovered, and he did not 
like the thought of it. 

"Do you have many friends here in the city?" 
she asked, not noticing his annoyance. 
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He breathed naturally again. 

"No, not many," he answered honestly, but he 
looked perplexed over such a question. 

"You think this is none of my business," she 
said, quickly noting the changed expression on 
his face, "and you are right. I did not mean to 
be rude, but Jack and I have often wondered why, 
of late, you have so often refused our invitations 
to the house. If you would come, you would meet 
many of the boys and girls, whom I am sure you 
would like to know. Father thinks that you are 
working too hard and need more recreation." 

"Do I look overworked?" asked the young 
man, straightening up before his companion and 
laughing a peculiar little laugh all his own. 

Gladys gave a gasp, grew very pale, and she 
would have dropped the lines, had not Kingsley 
taken hold of them. 

Kingsley could scarcely understand this girl, 
but, as in a minute she regained her old compo- 
sure, he made no reference to the little episode, 
and they were soon pleasantly conversing about 
the numerous birds in the park. 

"Look, quickly !" exclaimed her companion, as 
they neared a clump of oak trees, "Do you see 
that squirrel chasing a flicker out of his hole? I 
have been watching them for several mornings, 
and that bird is determined to have her nest in 
that spot where the squirrel has spent the win- 
ter. Now, watch !" 
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"What a mean disposition that bird has!" ex- 
claimed Gladys, "What selfishness!" 

Then their attention was taken up with other 
songsters inhabiting the park, and the time 
passed so quickly that they were at the aquarium 
long before they expected. 

"L am grateful for this ride," said Kingsley 
with appreciation, as he stepped out of the car- 
riage, but his manner was misunderstood by 
Gladys who felt that he had been bored and was 
glad to get away. 

"Good morning," she said rather stiffly, and 
then drove away at a rapid pace, but the young 
man did not notice any change in her manner. 

"He is so stiff and dignified ! So indifferent ! I 
am glad he has gone, and I will never ask him up 
to the house again," thought Gladys, as she gave 
Snap a smart touch with her whip; but in her 
heart she knew that she greatly admired her 
father's student, and she was lonely when he was 
gone, and she wished that she had stayed away 
from the park that morning. 

Inside the aquarium, John Kingsley stood 
blankly staring at the fish. His old pleasure in 
them had gone, and, as the man he had expected 
to meet there failed to put in his appearance, 
he turned his steps towards his boarding house. 

"Dear little girl," he thought, as he slowly 
walked in the direction of a poor section of the 
city. "She could never care for me ; not because 
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I am poor, but because I can never make her in- 
terested in me as she is in that mountaineer. She 
would like to have me hunt up that individual and 
tell her of his whereabouts, but that I can never 
do — no, never; no fellow in his right mind could 
do that. He will have to speak for himself, act 
his own part, fight his own battles, and if he wins 
— if Gladys Armstrong loves Pokey Ikey more 
than me — what then?'* No one knows what John 
Kingsley thought as he labored between desire 
and duty, but that morning his face was a trifle 
paler but full of noble resolutions, and his step 
was firm and alert as he made his way to the 
laboratory. 

"Hello, Gladys,'' called Jack, as his sister came 
in to a late breakfast, ''didn't you have a nice 
time in the park this morning?" You look tired 
to death. Is anything wrong?" 

"Nothing at all," answered Gladys, with as- 
sumed gayety. 

"You can't tell me that," persisted her brother, 
"for I know that there is; besides, I happened to 
see my sister giving the cold shoulder to a certain 
young man this very morning, and I can guess 
the rest. Now I understand a few things." 

"No, you can't. Jack Armstrong, you don't 
know anything about it. Boys are such horrid, 
conceited things, anyway!" and then she ran 
away in a tempest, leaving her tactless brother 
to his own thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

It was one week before John Kingsley*s 
graduation from College. 

"Done, at last!" he exclaimed with satisfac- 
tion, as he looked over a list of high grades. 

"But, a fellow needs plenty of back bone and 
determination to get through this place," he 
mused, "and it's pretty much of an uphill road 
for a boy without money or friends. Some things 
hurt, too; but, after all, it's just gritting the 
teeth and going ahead with a purpose that counts 
in this world." 

It was a warm, June aftdrnoon, and, through 
the open window of the laboratory, he could see 
students going back and forth over the campus 
or taking their comfort under the shade of some 
giant trees. 

"I don't regret that I came, even if it has meant 
a struggle," he reasoned with himself, "but Tm 
not sure that I am glad that my college days are 
so nearly ended, for it has been a wonderful ex- 
perience for me." 

"I'm sorry, though, that I have not been able 
to enter into more of the social events of the 
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place, for that is one thing a fellow needs to 
knock oflf the rough corners/' and John Kings- 
ley sighed heavily as he leaned his head against 
the window casement. 

"Brace up, old man!" cheerfully called Jack 
Armstrong, who, just at that moment, appeared 
at the door of the laboratory, "Why those sad 
eyes and pale cheeks? No more work for you 
to-day! Father sent me over to tell you to *shut 
up shop' and take a hike with some fair damsel, 
and I. ran all the way from the house to tell the 
good news to your majesty," and Jack's eyes 
twinkled with merriment. 

Kingsley laughed, but made no reply. 

"My! but it's hot in the sun," panted Jack, as 
he threw down his cap on one of the tables and 
mopped his face with a handkerchief, "I envy 
you your luck. You've nothing to do the rest 
of the day but follow your own sweet fancies, 
while your humble servant must blister his back 
and bake his brains under the heat of a summer 
sun just to suit the fancy of a silly, sentimental 
girl who has picked up some crazy notions out 
of a magazine on landscape gardening. King, 
this trying to make things grow where they don't 
want to, is all nonsense," and Jack's temperature 
was rapidly rising. 

"Not a very good day for a hike then, is it?" 
questioned Kingsley, endeavoring to change the 
subject. 
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"Not for me," agreed Jack, "but I was only of- 
fering a suggestion. Undoubtedly you have 
something better in mind. By the way," he 
added in the next breath, "why not come over 
to the house this afternoon. You see, I am a 
schemer," and Jack was again his jovial self. 

"That will suit me perfectly," quickly replied 
Kingsley, "and I will be glad to lend a helping 
hand to you and your sister." 

"Well, then, that's a bargain," said Jack with 
keen satisfaction. "Bring along some twine to tie 
up vines; and, say, King, do you know where I 
can find father's pruning shears? Goodness! I 
nearly forgot them, and it's lucky for me that I 
didn't," and he laughed. 

"Whew!" he rattled on, "I verily believe it's 
100 degrees in the shade, and it's hot as blazes in 
the sun, and I've been up on a ladder all day. 
Well, old man, you can take a turn at it now, and, 
if you don't get your fill, I lose my guess." 

Kingsley smiled and, without making any re- 
ply, put down the windows, put up some micro- 
scopes and made ready to depart. 

"Say, King," suggested Jack, a few minutes 
later, as they left the campus, "Fve an errand 
down town and I wish you would take this stuff 
around to Gladys," and he handed him the twine 
and pruning shears. "Go in by the garden gate, 
as she is not 'at home' to most visitors to-day, 
and tell her that I will be back as soon as pos- 
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sible. She will understand and bless her brother 
a thousand times for his thoughtfulness/' and, 
laughing, he boarded a car, leaving John Kings- 
ley to his own meditations. 

"I will take the longest route to the Armstrong 
home," he thought, as Jack left him, "as I want 
to plan what I will say to her. She is a fine girl 
and I will be glad of an opportunity to be alone 
with her. Jack has a kind heart and this is sure- 
ly a streak of luck for me," and, with these and 
many other pleasant thoughts, he neared the 
high stone wall surrounding the back yard of the 
Armstrong home. 

He heard someone softly singing and he sud- 
denly stopped in the shadow of the wall to listen 
to the words : 

Td rather live like a bird, tra-la, 

And free to do as I please. 
Than be a queen of the earth, tra-la, 

Or empress of all the seas. 

The heart of a bird is gay, tra-la. 

No wonder his song is so sweet, 
He cares not for money or pomp, tra-la, 

Or subjects to kneel at his feet. 

His life is so full of song, tra-la, 

So free from all foolish care, — 
Just give me your wings, dear bird, tra-la. 

And ril fly with you anywhere. 

Gladys was standing on a ladder, twining a 
rose bush vine in and out through the lattice 
work of her summer house, as she sang. 
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She was clothed in a simple, blue cotton dress 
and a white straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbon, 
was carelessly thrown back from her face, thus 
exposing many stray, golden ringlets. 

Suddenly she stopped singing, and, seating 
herself on an upper round of the ladder, she said 
with a sigh, "I don't see why Jack does not come. 
I can't do another thing until I get that twine 
and those pruning shears. Oh, dear ! I just wish 
people didn't have to wait and worry. It's so 
tiresome." 

I really would like to be a bird," she mused, 
for they are different from all other things that 
live. They seem so buoyant, as if they were hon- 
estly happy. While the rest of us have to stay 
on the earth, they can fly away from it, when- 
ever they please. At times, I think that would 
be a very nice thing to do, and I believe that is 
the reason why they sing so much. Yes, I really 
would like to be a bird. Fm sure of it. I'd — " 

Right here Glady's thoughts were interrupted, 
as, from without the wall, came these words in a 
rich baritone : 

May I fly with you, sweet bird, tra-la, 

And share in your care-free life? 
In the sweet, pure air we'll sing, tra-la, 

With no thought of care or strife. 

Gladys quickly descended the ladder, and, put- 
ting it against the wall, mounted to the top. 
**Why, Mr. Kingsley!" she exclaimed, "where 
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did you come from ? Enter, noble knight !" and, 
jumping from the ladder, she ran quickly and 
opened the gate. 

"Jack sent me here with these shears and this 
twine," and he immediately produced them from 
his pocket. 

"Thank you so much,*' she replied sweetly, "I 
was just wondering why he did not bring them ; 
but let's go in the summer house where there is 
some shade. It really is very warm to-day, but 
I just have to get this work done before Com- 
mencement, for this is one of father's favorite 
resorts at that time. He always brings his guests 
here, for, you see, it is away from the noise and 
dust of the street." 

I'm so glad you came," she added cordially, 
and it was very kind of you to walk over in all 
this heat just to bring that twine and those shears. 
Jack wasn't at all considerate of you, but I will 
make him pay for this." 

"I think he was very considerate of me," an- 
svvered her companion honestly, "for I think my- 
self highly favored to see this splendid piece of 
artistic work you have accomplished in your 
garden," and he looked with great admiration at 
her arrangement of old fashioned flowers and her 
beautiful color schemes. "I will deem it a privi- 
lege, if you will let me assist in tying up some 
of your vines and help you in any way that I 
can." 
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"I will be delighted to accept your services, if 
you are sure you can spare the time/' she an- 
swered brightly. 

Thus these two young people spent the re- 
mainder of the afternoon, arranging vines, re- 
pairing props, trimming out shrubbery and do- 
ing many other things to improve the beauty of 
the place. 

"You have been such a help to me this after- 
noon," she said with appreciation, as they fin- 
ished, "but Jack has been a veritable shirk." 

John Kingsley did not say what he thought, 
but he surely regarded her brother in no unkind 
light, and he was thankful for his absence. 

"Now we will go in the summer house and 
have a little visit while we rest," she added, "and, 
if you will be good enough to stay, we will have 
supper in here together ; and, if Mr. Jack doesn't 
make his appearance pretty soon, he won't get 
one bite." 

"Thank you, I will be glad to stay," replied 
Kingsley modestly. 

"I want you to bring your relatives and friends 
over here next week. Perhaps your people would 
enjoy one quiet afternoon in the garden. I think 
older people particularly get very tired Com- 
mencement week, and like to get away, now and 
then, from the confusion and crowds." 

"No one could help but enjoy this spot," re- 
plied Kingsley, "I am sure you are very thought- 
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ful," and he smiled his approval. 

"It must be just grand to be a Senior in Col- 
lege," she began. "One must feel so inspired 
and high minded! So important and command- 
ing! And to graduate, — why, that must be just 
thrilling! Whenever I see those boys taking their 
diplomas, it always reminds me of a lot of birds 
getting their wings." 

John Kingsley laughed at the comparison. 

"You see," she went on to say, "they are 
about to leave their nest, and, like the birds, 
they've just got to fly or be crowded out, and 
they never know where they will go, or what 
will become of them. My! but it's exciting." 

"But your wings have been clipped so you 
can't fly very far," she added in the next breath, 
"now, isn't that true?" 

Again her companion laughed, and nodded his 
head to the affirmative. 

"Jack told me that, as soon as College was 
closed, you and father were to make an extended 
collecting trip down through the mountains, and, 
if you do, I hope you will try to find out some- 
thing about Pokey Ikey." 

"Pokey Ikey be !" exclaimed Jack, sud- 
denly appearing in the summer house, **Poor 
King, you have my sympathy for listening to 
such a dry subject on such a hot afternoon," and 
they all laughed. 

"Jack, dear, you are hungry," said Gladys 
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sweetly, "and you will be in better spirits after 
a refreshing supper. Here come Katie and Bob 
now," and she quickly arranged a table for the 
trays brought by the two servants. 

The three chatted over their tea cups, and, not 
until the cool of the evening, did Johns Kings- 
ley take his departure. 

"I have thoroughly enjoyed this afternoon," 
he said with spirit, as he said good-night to 
Gladys, "and you have given me a time well 
worth remembering." 

"Thank you," he simply said to Jack, but Jack 
understood. 

"He is so diflferent from the other boys we 
know," said Gladys, as she gathered up the 
dishes, "and I am sorry he has not been here 
more often. I think we would like him on long 
acquaintance. Don't you think so. Jack?" 

But Jack made no reply, and, lighting his pipe, 
strolled down the garden walk. 

As the evening shadows gathered, he came 
back to the summer house, but Gladys was not 
there. 

"Well, another day has gone, another oppor- 
tunity has been lost," said Jack with a sigh, as 
he sauntered toward the house, "King is a 
mighty fine fellow, and, I for one, am glad that 
he is to be back as father's assistant next year; 
but he'll make himself scarce, for no decent kind 
of a fellow wants to be bored all the time with 
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tales of "has beens" and "maybes.*' If Gladys 
only had more sense, I would be thankful, but 
there is no use trying to make any suggestions 
to girls. They're bound to have their own way 
in the end, and I am through with them," and, 
with these most unkind feelings. Jack went into 
the house and up to his room where he cOuld be 
alone. 
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CHAPTER XV 

"Kingsley has accepted a professorship in 
a Western University!'' exclaimed Jack, a few 
months later, as he and Gladys sat together in the 
library. "Whew! but that's sudden! I wonder 
father didn't say something about it. Did you 
know that, Sis?" and he threw down the "Uni- 
versity News" which he had been reading and 
anxiously watched his sister's face. 

Gladys' scissors fell to the floor, she pricked 
her fingers several times with the needle she was 
using, and then took a stitch in the wrong place, 
before she answered. 

"How lovely ! And won't the western girls go 
crazy over him! You know the girls here think 
he is so handsome," but Jack knew that her 
enthusiasm was all put on, but he was not quite 
sure whether or not she really cared. 

"Aren't you sorry to have him go. Sis?" and 
Jack tried his best to see Gladys' face, but she 
was bending low over her embroidery. 

"I? Why, Jack Armstrong, why should you 
ask me such a question ?" she asked carelessly, "I 
don't know why I should care when there are so 
many nice boys in the city." 
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"Oh, no reason at all, I suppose/' and then 
Jack picked up the college paper again and pre- 
tended to read, but from behind the printed pages 
he often stole glances at his pretty sister and 
watched the color fade from her face, and he saw 
that her hands trembled and that a tear now and 
then dropped on to the blue gentians which she 
was embroidering on white satin. 

All these things Jack was not supposed to have 
seen, but he did, and, after he had recalled sev- 
eral times that he had seen red eyes in the morn- 
ings during the past few weeks and had also 
noticed that Kingsley did not come to call, but 
seemed unusually quiet when he happened over 
in the laboratory, the whole thing dawned upon 
him, and, if Jack had been an unkind brother in 
his younger days and most provoking as he 
reached manhood, yet, for the sake of a sweet 
girl whose picture he carried in the inside pocket 
of his coat, he resolved then and there to mend 
his ways and do something, for a change, to make 
someone happy. 

So, without saying a word, he lit his pipe, took 
several puflfs, looked anxiously at his sister who 
paid no attention to him, and then left the room. 

"rU tell father that we want a Hallowe'en 
party over in the mountains," he said to himself, 
as he walked towards the college, "he'll do any- 
thing for her. I will get him to let us take her 
over to the camp. The air there will do her 
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good and put her in excellent spirits. I'll get 
Kingslcy and some others to come out there and 
we will have a house party. I can get him out 
there if I try. I know what's the matter. He's 
just a trump. He'$ poor and too modest to ac- 
cept our invitations here, but if he thinks we are 
going to do some collecting in the mountains 
under father's supervision, he will be sure to 
come. He can't let a chance like that slip by. 
He loves Gladys. That is as plain as daylight, 
and poor little Sis is pining away for him, and, 
yet, she thinks that it is that fool of a Scarecrow 
that she likes. Poor kid ! She is so sentimental. 
Well, I'll fix it up in shape, and when it's all 
done she will think her brother is pretty nice, 
after all. If a fellow and girl love each other 
there is no sense of being hard on them," and 
Jack pressed his coat pocket to his heart and 
quickened his pace in the direction of the labora- 
tory. 

Hello, King!" he said, a few minutes later. 
What, packing up your traps so soon ? But let 
me congratulate you on obtaining such a fine 
position. Father said you are in great luck. 
Surely you will not leave right away," and Jack 
was exceptionally cordial with his sister's friend. 
"Yes, in a few days at the least. In fact, as 
soon as I can get away," and Kingsley went right 
on with his work, paying little attention to his 
visitor. 
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"See here, King, you just can't go until next 
week, for I am planning a Hallowe'en party as a 
surprise for Gladys. You see, she isn't a bit well 
and she's worrying herself sick over that good- 
for-nothing monkey that she tried to tame over 
there in the back woods years ago," and he 
laughed heartily, as though it were all a huge 
joke. 

"But, really," he added seriously, "the girl isn't 
herself and the bright color is all going from her 
cheeks and the light is all fading from her eyes. 
It's a downright shame, too, for Sis is mighty 
attractive when she's happy. 

"If you only could spend Sunday with us in 
camp and take Gladys over to Bald Top and hunt 
specimens, you could do a big piece of home 
missionary work. She would be delighted to help 
you collect — you know father expects to go too^- 
and then between times you might try to con- 
vince her of her folly in wasting her sleep and 
precious time on that worthless piece of human- 
ity over there in the mountains. Now, can't you 
change your plans?" 

All kinds of feelings were rushing through 
John's mind. His heart was beating wildly at 
the thoughts of Gladys and the thoughts of win- 
ning her love, and then he felt very downcast at 
the memory of his own poverty and lack of socj^l 
standing, and he trembled at what might happen 
should he accept such an invitation. 
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"Oh, say yes/* persisted Jack, as his companion 
hesitated. "There isn't any sense of being so 
religiously conscientious, old man, you've got to 
have a little recreation in this world/' 

"But—" 

"Oh, nonsense, there isn't any but. I'll bear 
all the consequences and you won't regret it if 
you come." 

"Don't you think I will?" asked John anxiously. 

"I know you won't," replied Jack promptly, and 
with much confidence in his own decision, "be- 
sides, father expects you to take some trips with 
him, in hopes of finding certain botanical speci- 
mens." 

But still he hesitated, for to accept was much 
against his own good judgment, and he always 
had been able to abide by that. 

"Well, I'll look for you, so do not disappoint 
us," and before John could make any reply. Jack 
was at the foot of the stairs, whistling a lively 
tune so loudly that Kingsley could not make 
his protests heard. 

"There is absolutely no sense of me thinking 
of going to that house party. I can't go and 
that's the end of it. If I should meet my rival in 
those mountains, I am wondering what would 
happen ? It would be the end of him, that's all," 
and he drove a nail into a box with such 
emphasis that it split the wood and made much 
noise. 
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"All done with your packing?'' asked Professor 
Armstrong, who, attracted by the noise, put his 
head into the laboratory to see what was go- 
ing on. 

"Just about, Professor,'* replied the younger 
man, wondering how much he had heard. 

"Jack tells me you are to spend a few days 
with us at the camp," and the older man smiled 
cordially. 

John Kingsley didn't have the courage to deny 
it. 

"It's hard luck to be poor," thought Kingsley, 
as he walked to his boarding place that night. 
"All I have in the world is my ambition, but, if I 
were really sure that she even likes me, if I were 
sure of that, I'd— I'd— " 

"No, you wouldn't, John Kingsley, you know 
you wouldn't," and the young man's conscience 
severely chided him. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

It was a very easy matter to persuade Gladys 
to spend Hallowe'en at Fern Lodge. 

"What fun!" she exclaimed. "It will be so 
much nicer than staying here and I shall be so 
glad to get away from the city. How did you 
ever think of such a nice thing, Jack?" 

"Oh, I just wanted something doing, and I 
thought you might like to look after the welfare 
of your beloved Scarecrow. You haven't forgot- 
ten him, have you, Sis?" but Gladys paid no at- 
tention to him. 

"I should think you would get tired of imagi- 
nary heroes," he continued, "it's a pile more fun 
to be in love with real folks. Besides, if thafct 
fellow is living, he's no good to keep you waiting 
like this. Why doesn't he make his appearance? 
He's a coward, that's all. Say, Gladys, you're 
foolish to waste your energy on him and let a 
whole lot of good times slip by. I wouldn't 
bother my head over him," and Jack was quite 
indignant over his sister's behaviour. 

"Well, Jack, you do not know everything. 
What seems foolish to you might seem only 
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natural to other people, and then, girls are not 
like boys, and there are some things that make 
all the difference in the world to us, while boys 
would not even give them a second thought. 
But we must hurry,'' she added as the clock 
struck, "or we will miss our train, for in two 
hours we must be off." 

So it was, that on Thursday night all the Arm- 
strong family were setting to rights their camp, 
in anticipation of a little company of friends who 
were to arrive the next morning. 

"Father says Kingsley is not coming, as some 
business has detained him," said Jack that eve- 
ning as he came in and threw himself down in a 
chair which his sister was dusting. 

"It won't make much difference," answered 
Gladys, trying to console him, "we can live with- 
out him, I guess," and Jack watched her carefully, 
but he did not know whether or not she cared. 

"It's so provoking!" he said, a few minutes 
later. 

"What is? What do you mean, Jack?" and 
Gladys stood in the middle of the room, whirling 
her dust cloth around one finger. 

"Girls are too much for me," and then Jack lit 
a cigar and began to smoke. Gladys laughed at 
her brother and danced about on one foot until 
several ringlets escaped from their confinement 
and tumbled down over her shoulders. 

If Gladys was sorry because this one member 
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of the invited guests had sent his regrets, no one 
knew it. The truth was that she did care and 
cared a very great deal. She knew that he would 
be a valued addition to a Hallowe'en party, and, 
besides, she felt hurt over his refusal to come, 
for she felt sure that, if he really wanted to be 
with them, no business engagement would keep 
him away from Fern Lodge. He had given Jack 
to understand that he would be there, and she 
could not help wondering why he had changed 
his mind. 

"Jack thinks that I bore him with tales of my 
Scarecrow. Perhaps I do, and perhaps I don't. I 
have not said such a very g^eat deal about him 
and, of late, I have scarcely mentioned his name. 
But I do not know why I should bother my head 
so much about him ; after all, he is nothing to me, 
nor I to him," and, with these rather perplexing 
thoughts, Gladys left her brother to his own 
reveries while she flitted from one part of the 
Lodge to the other, getting things in readiness 
for the expected company. 

The weather was warm, unusually so for this 
time of the year, so it was decided upon that the 
party would be held in the hemlock grove beside 
Black Run, the very spot where, several years 
before, they had had a picnic. 

The next day, great preparations were made 
for the coming event. In the midst of a clearing, 
a huge pile of wood and old boughs were heaped 
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up for the camp fire, Japanese lanterns hung 
from hundreds of branches, while Jack-o'lanterns 
were placed in all the dark corners so that a 
warm, yellow light would pervade these sections 
of the woods, making them very witchy looking 
indeed. Black cats, hobgoblins and all sorts of 
grotesque figures were put in conspicuous places, 
and so carefully planned were all the devices 
that it really did have the appearance of an en- 
chanted land. 

"It's a perfect success!" exclaimed Gladys, 
clapping her hands. "How did you ever think of 
such a nice scheme. Jack?" 

Jack went on with his work, without answer- 
ing. 

"What are you planning now?" asked his sis- 
ter, the next minute. 

"A Lover's Lane," answered Jack promptly, 
without raising his head. 

"Goosey! Who for?" 

"Oh, wait and see." 

"Cutting out those small trees makes it look 
a lot like that beautiful path through the pines 
leading to that wonderful oak over there," and 
she pointed toward the spot. 

"Does it ?" 

"Are you specially fond of that place?" and 
Gladys watched his face with interest. 

"Aren't you ?" 

Gladys made no reply. 
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"I thought so," said Jack, driving a nail into 
a tree with a smart blow. 

"Oh, Jack, I had forgotten all about poor 
Pokey. How could I ?" 

**I thought so," again replied Jack. 

"I have been so busy ever since we came, I just 
haven't had a chance to think." 

"Of him, you mean," and Jack threw down 
his hammer and looked straight at his rosy- 
cheeked sister. 

"Now, Gladys," he began, coming close to her 
and speaking in a low tone, "it's up to you to get 
to thinking, and thinking lively, for, last night, 
when we pulled in at the station, I saw Pokey 
Ikey." 

"Where was he?" and Gladys was greatly ex- 
cited. 

"Right before your eyes." 

"Jack Armstrong, do you really mean what you 
are saying?" 

"I surely do; and, as true as I stand here, if 
it wasn't your Scarecrow, it was his shadow, and 
he saw you all right." 

"How did he look?" she questioned, with in- 
terest. 

"Just as he did ten years ago, but bigger, of 
course." 

"Oh, Jack, where were my eyes? I can't be- 
lieve it. I thought — " 

"Yes ; I know you thought, but now, I tell you. 
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you've got to think, and think lively," and Jack 
began to pick up his tools. 

"You wouldn't listen to me/' he continued, 
"and now you are the loser by it.'^ 

"I wonder if he would know me," she said 
absently, and in a disinterested way. 

"Know you !" laughed Jack, "I guess you would 
not need to ask such a question as that if you had 
seen him last night. I think he would have de- 
voured you if he'd had the chance." 
Oh Jack!" 

Well, that's true. You ask the boys. I know 
some of them saw him." 

Well, why didn't I see him, then?" 
You were too much taken up with George 
Matthews' winning ways." 

"How foolish. Jack, we were only planning 
costumes for to-night !" 

"That may be, but that fact wasn't known to 
poor Ikey, who stood looking on with famished 
eyes." 

"I can't help it now," she replied, and she 
really was sorry. Then, quickly brightening up, 
she added, "I tell you what. Jack, you stroll over 
towards Bald Top Mountain, and if you see him, 
invite him to our party. You tell him that I 
want him to be sure to come." 

"Yes, I will," answered Jack, with sarcasm, 
"and if he comes, you can sit with him in here; 
and then, if Kingsley should change his mind 
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and turn up to-night, why there won't be a girl 
here but will be glad of him for an escort/' 

"Oh, I see, you are making the Lover's Lane 
for my Scarecrow and your sister, are you ? That 
is good of you. Jack dear, but I am now going 
back to the camp to help the girls with their 
costumes. Won't they be surprised when they 
see this place?" and she looked back with much 
pride at Jack's piece of work, as she tripped light- 
ly through the woods. 

She and Jack had worked hard all the day 
to make the evening a success and she was just 
a little weary as she led Snap over the rough, 
Indian trail, which had greatly grown up with 
under-brush since she was there last. A fairly 
good logging road had been made by the for- 
esters to Black Run in the last few years, and 
that was the way she and Jack had taken when 
they came over in the morning, but, some way, 
now she had much upon which to meditate, and 
she preferred the longer route. 

"Jack seems to think that I can captivate any 
of the boys. He thinks all that I have to do is 
to smile on them and that they then will be only 
too glad to fall at my feet and swear themselves 
my knights," and thus she mused as she slowly 
made her way along the trail. 

"But there is one," and her face sobered, "there 
is one, Jack dear, who is blind to my charms, and 
I would not let you know that I cared, for all the 
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world. Next to my Scarecrow, I like him best. 
I shall feel hurt if he does not come. I wonder 
why he is so indifferent.'' 

Gladys was very miserable. She wanted to 
see Pokey Ikey, but some way she dreaded the 
meeting. If he had been there all these years, of 
course he would not have changed, and the 
thoughts of it all were disappointing to her. 
Things were turning out wrong. Jack was right, 
after all, and she put her arms around Snap's 
neck and laid her head against his mane. 

In an opening of the woods she could see the 
quiet, peaceful valley lying before her; above her 
head was the violet sky, studded here and there 
with silver stars, and in calling distance was Fern 
Lodge — a unique camp in the midst of an autumn 
glory of foliage. 

Gladys could hear the happy voices of the 
young people, as they chatted on the veranda or 
strolled to and fro about the place. 

"I wish — I wish that I had never come here," 
she cried, clinging closer to her faithful horse. 

"Here you are !" came a voice, near at hand, "I 
thought I would find you along this trail. Jack 
thought you were lost and asked me to help him 
find you," he added, by way of apology, seeing 
that Gladys had red eyes and fearful lest he had 
intruded on her solitude. 

"Is it really you !" she exclaimed, off her guard 
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and smiling amid her tears, "I am so glad you 
came." 

"Are you sure?" and John Kingsley took her 
flushed face between his strong hands and looked 
deep into her azure eyes. 

"I'm positive," she declared, with a nervous 
little laugh and, disengaging herself, asked, "but 
why do you ask me such a question ?" 

"Because — because," he stammered, "I wasn't 
sure." 

"Are you to masquerade to-night?" she asked 
quickly, changing the subject. 

"Yes ; but I am afraid that you will not like my 
costume." 

"Why?" she asked, but Kingsley did not an-' 
swer her. 

"I was a fool," thought Kingsley a few hours 
later as he dressed for the party, "I wish that I 
had stayed in the city or else made a clean breast 
of the matter when I had a chance. It's too late 
now and I have made a mess of it." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Gladys decided to represent a fringed gentian 
and she had worked hard to make her costume 
attractive as well as natural. Her eyes showed 
through the center of the deep blue fringed petals 
which surrounded her face. The throat of the 
corolla tube was a paler blue, extending to the 
lowest line of her neck, while her body repre- 
sented the stem. Her hands and arms were en- 
closed in a greenish violet substance which ap- 
peared as leaves. 

"Capital !'* shouted one of the company, taking 
the part of Robin Hood, as she entered the woods 
in a stately fashion, "We know who this is." 

But soon the attention of those assembled were 
called to the new arrivals. 

There were witches who attended the great 
campfire and told fortunes as they boiled chest- 
nuts in an immense kettle ; there was a big black 
cat, which bounded from behind the trees and 
now and then frightened the girls with his fierce 
wild cries; there was an owl, which perched up in 
a tree and hooted when there was a lull in his 
vicinity; there were several bats, that flew about 
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and came so near that they were a great nuisance; 
but in the early evening, probably the object that 
received the most comment was a young man 
dressed as autumn. His costume was well gotten 
up and wonderfully suggested the glories of Oc- 
tober and made a remarkably brilliant spot 
among the other rather sombre objects. 

The head of Autumn was in the form of an 
acorn upon which the saucer acted as a cap ; the 
body was covered with all kinds and colors of 
brilliant foliage, while, over his arm, hung a bas- 
ket made of asters. This was filled with all kinds 
of nuts, which were liberally distributed among 
the guests. 

"No one but Mr. Kingsley could think of such 
a clever idea," whispered one of the g^rls, as he 
passed, "isn't it the best gotten up masquerade 
you ever saw. He is just fine, anyway." 

"Gladys, who heard this remark, made no re- 
ply, but she was satisfied that her face was un- 
der cover; and when she saw how the girls sur- 
rounded him and made a great fuss over him, 
she drew one side, where, for a few minutes, 
she could be by herself, for, some way, she didn't 
like to have him so popular among her friends. 

Then she thought of how he had caught her 
crying, of how kind he had been, and how he had 
given her that long, searching look. 

"I wonder if he was trying to read my 
thoughts?" and she felt uncomfortable about it. 
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"He hasn't been with me at all, to-night/' she 
reasoned, as she watched the others, "and he 
hasn't even spoken to me, and I am sure he 
knows who I am. I shall not give him another 
thought. 

"I do wish Pokey Ikey would come," she added 
quickly, as Jack came up and asked her what was 
the reason she was so quiet. 

"That's the trouble, is it? Well, I wouldn't 
worry my head about him," and so saying, he 
bounded oflf through the trees. 

Already the Insect Chorus, a group of young 
people dressed to represent katydids, crickets, 
grasshoppers and various other insects, were ad- 
vancing from a dark portion of the woods. Quick- 
ly gathering about the campfire, they sang, — 

We're a merry little company 
On the wing. On the wing. 

We're a happy, jolly throng, 
Singing late and singing long, 

Making life one joyous song 
As we sing. As we sing. 

Then arose a confusion of sounds made by the 
various insects all at the same time. The Hal- 
lowe'en spirits encored them again and again, 
until a group of katydids stepped forward and 
recited, — 

We're the saucy katydids. 

But seldom are we seen 
Because we live among the trees 

And dress in leafy green. 
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Wlicn Imtls have gone to seek their rest. 

We make the woodUad ring 
With gossip of the insects. 

And this is what we sing, — 

Katydid, Katydid, 
Katydid— did— did. 
KatydidnX Katydidn*t, 
Bot she did— did— did. 

Katydid. Katydidn't, 
Katydidn*t-didn*t— did. 
Katydid, Katydidn't 
If she didn't, then she did. 

Katydidn't, Katydidn't, 
Katydid— did— did. 
If she didn't— didn't— didn't. 
Then she did— did— did. 

The Hallowe'en spirits loudly cheered and the 
crickets quickly ran forward, saying, — 

We're harmless, little crickets 
.\nd we live down in the ground. 

And we dress so very modestly 
We seldom can be found. 

We hide behind some object 

Till everything is still, 
.-\nd when it's dark and spooky 

We chirp out loud and shrill. 

Right here the impudent katydids crowded 
them back while they loudly sang their chorus. 

Amid the applause that followed, the grass- 
hoppers jumped out in front of the other insects 
and said, — 

All children know our 'lasses. 

With us they often play. 
We love the sunny meadows 

And are happy all the day. 
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We're "fiddlers" *mong the insects, 

We're often on the wing, 
'Tis then we make our music 

And this is what we sing: — 

But again the katydids interrupted with their 
chorus, and, as they finished, the mosquitoes flew 
forward, and, settling down in front of the Hal- 
lowe'en spirits, began a loud humming as they 
sharpened their bills on some grindstones which 
they carried. 

This caused much laughter, and then the mos- 
quitoes began, — 

We "skeeters" are of world renown, 

No matter where you go 
We sing to kings and queens and men 

Of every land you know. 

We sing our songs both night and day 

The blood of men to gain. 
Just see our bills and gauzy wings 

And hear our sweet refrain* — 

But the katydids again came to the front and, 
pushing away the mosquitoes, sang again and 
again their chorus. 

The place just rang with merriment, and, as 
they finished, some wood nymphs, concealed on 
the edge of the clearing, stole forth from their 
hiding places. Quickly catching up the refrain, 
they danced about the campfire singing — , 

We're a merry little company, 

As you see. As you see. 
We can always romp and run. 
Never tiring 'till we're done. 
We are just as full of fun 

As can be. As can be. 
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Then arose a great applause. The insects 
made a wonderful noise with their wings, and 
then, joining the wood nymphs, withdrew to a 
secluded part of the woods. 

It was approaching time for the woodland 
dance. Soft strains of music came from an or- 
chestra concealed among some hemlock boughs, 
and, while the young people went to and fro seek- 
ing their partners, no one noticed an advancing 
figure ; and not until it was fairly in their midst, 
did they see a tall scarecrow — well stuffed with 
straw and clothed with the tattered and torn 
raiment of a man. 

As soon as he was discovered, a peal of laughter 
and shouts of approval met the belated stranger, 
and he stiffly bowed to the Hallowe'en spirits. 

"Hurrah for the scarecrow!" shouted the boys. 

"Who can it be?" came from all sides. 

"If we could only get him to talk," suggested 
the girls, "then we might be able to tell who it is." 

"Scarecrows can't talk," said one of the boys. 

"Why, of course," they all agreed, and the 
Strawman bowed his approval. 

"Jack," whispered Gladys, "don't you think 
that is Pokey Ikey?" 

"Time will tell," answered Jack, a trifle an- 
noyed. 

"It certainly is, and he's coming over here," 
and Gladys wasn't sure whether she was glad or 
sorry. 
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"Don't make too much of him," advised Jack, 
and, before he knew it, the scarecrow had led his 
sister away for the dance. 

"Bother that fool," thought Jack, as he looked 
after them, "I really thought he had more sense." 

The fringed gentian and the strawman afforded 
much amusement as they kept time with the 
music, and, although somewhat shaky and stiflf in 
his joints, the scarecrow managed to keep up 
with the others. Not a word did he say to his 
companion, and it seemed very strange, indeed, 
to Gladys to be with such an escort. There was a 
peculiar novelty about it that she liked, however, 
and in her excitement, she forgot John Kingsley. 

"You haven't been with Kingsley to-night, 
have you, Gladys?" chided her brother, after the 
dance was over, "I think you are treating him 
pretty shabbily, and I know he put himself out a 
lot to get here for this party." 

"Oh," she answered quickly, "I'll go right over 
and talk to him," and she immediately joined 
Autumn, who seemed much delighted with her 
company. 

"The owner of the best gotten up costume will 
be awarded a prize," announced Professor Arm- 
strong during the evening, and then a box was 
later passed around in which each guest slipped a 
vote. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

When Gladys went down Lover's Lane with 
Autumn, the strawman suddenly became very 
uneasy, and soon slipped away from the merry 
makers, concealing himself among the trees. 

"What do you think of my Scarecrow?" asked 
Gladys of her companion as they advanced into 
a portion of the lane, lighted by Jack-oManterns. 

'Great!'* replied Autumn. 

'Do you think it is really Pokey Ikcy?" 
Really." 

'Oh, Mr. Kingsley," she began, forgetting they 
were both Hallowe'en spirits and were not sup- 
posed to know each other, "Are you the one who 
found him?" 

Autumn laughed. 

"Do tell me all about him," she quickly added, 
"did Jack—?" 

"Autumn !" shouted the Black Cat, as he bound- 
ed toward them, "the witches want you," and 
Autumn reluctantly left the Fringed Gentian. 

"Why on earth, Gladys, do you bore poor King 
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with that Scarecrow?" asked Jack, as soon as 
Autumn had left them. 

"Do give him something more refreshing and 
make his short stay here worth remembering." 

"He didn't seem bored," replied Gladys, sigh- 
ing, "besides, I want him to know that I appre- 
ciate his efforts in finding Pokey Ikey." 

"I suppose," retorted Jack, with sarcasm, "but 
what good will that do you?" The trouble is, you 
can't get rid of him now," and Jack, greatly an- 
noyed with his sister, bounded back among the 
merry makers. 

"What good will it do me ?" Jack's words rang 
unpleasantly in her ears as she strolled down the 
Lover's Lane which he had so cleverly arranged 
for her. With her mind in a whirl, on and on 
she went, until, to her surprise, she found herself 
in an opening of the woods, bright with the light 
of an immense harvest moon. 

"What a perfectly glorious night!" she ex- 
claimed half aloud, looking up into the sky. "I 
am going up that old Indian trail a little way 
and see if it looks natural. They won't miss me, 
and he can find me, if he wants to," and she 
looked back over her shoulder. 

It was just as light as day and she enjoyed her 
solitude. 

"Oh ! Oh !" she cried, a few minutes later, mak- 
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ing a sudden discovery along her path, and she 
picked up an old hat, filled with blue gentians. 

"Dear, dear scarecrow," she whispered, touch- 
ing the flowers with her lips, "then it is you, after 
all, and even if you have not changed as I thought 
you would, I believe I like you best ; but what is 
this?" and she bent down and picked up a piece 
of paper that had fallen from the flowers. 

"Fur me leetle blue flow'r," she read. 

It may have been a foolish thing to do, but she 
sat down on a nearby stump and cried. She was 
glad to know that the poor boy was still living, 
glad to know that he had not forgotten her, but 
she could not help feeling a pang of disappoint- 
ment when she found that his language was the 
same as of old. All these years, she had hoped 
that he was in the city studying and trying to 
improve himself. Perhaps, after all, she had 
made a mistake in making such a hero of him and 
probably Jack was right. 

All this time, Pokey Ikey was watching her 
eagerly from behind a mass of undergrowth. 

"Great God," he whispered, as he saw Gladys 
press the flowers to her lips, "Ye're too good ter 
Pokey," but in the next instant, he saw her happy 
face suddenly clouded. 

With great anxiety, he crept closer to her. 
Once — twice he resolved to go right to her, take 
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her in his arms and try to comfort her, but just 
so often the old timidity seized hold of him. He 
tried to speak, but something rose in his throat 
and his mouth felt dry and parched. 

If he could only explain and make her happy — 
happy as she used to be when she talked with him 
along Black Run — but he felt helpless. 

Her hands were still over her face and she was 
softly weeping. 

"Me leetle blue flowV," he cried, from his hid- 
ing place. 

Gladys did not seem to hear. 

"Kin I be a-stayin' a leetle longer ?" he pleaded. 

"Why did you come here to-night ?" she asked, 
a trifle annoyed. 

"Because — because I love you," and by this 
time the Strawman was at her feet. 

Gladys quickly tore down one of the petals 
from oflf her face, and she felt bewildered. 

"Are you really my Scarecrow?" she demanded. 

The strawman bowed solemnly. 

"Let me see your face," she insisted. 

Pokey Ikey slowly unmasked. 

"Why, Mr. Kingsley!" she exclaimed, greatly 
excited, "is it possible that you are my Scare- 
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Haven't I proven it?" 
"But I have told you many things and perhaps 
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— oh ! oh ! what will you think of me and how can 
I believe it is all true?" 

"But how about this little sunbonnet that you 
wore the first time I ever saw you ?" and he drew 
the faded headgear from his pocket. "And 
this ?" and he produced the lens that she once had 
given him. "You did not tell me about this," 
and his voice was full of feeling. "You did not 
tell me how you encouraged Pokey Ikey to make 
the most of himself and to be a wonderful man 
like your father. But I did not forget the words 
of my little blue flower, and I have tried, oh, so 
hard to be all that you wanted me to be then ; but 
I have only just beg^n." 

John Kingsley hesitated, for he was not quite 
sure that he had the right to say more, but when 
he saw how happy Gladys looked and saw that 
all doubt and disappointment was quickly vanish- 
ing from her face, he drew her very close to him 
and whispered: "Are you sure, Gladys, that you 
meant all you said about that poor mountaineer? 
Do you think you could continue to care for him 
until he can have something more than his ambi- 
tions to offer ? Would you be willing to wait for 
him until then, dear?" and he took her hand in 
his. 

Gladys' face was very rosy in the moonlight 
and her eyes told Pokey Ikey what he wanted to 
know. 
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"Me leetle blue flow'r," he whispered reverent- 
ly, and then something happened that made 
Gladys' face pinker than ever, and the two lovers 
were very happy as they strolled back to the 
merry makers through the Lover's Lane that 
Jack had so kindly made for them. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

"Say, Sis/' said Jack, as Gladys and the scare- 
crow joined a small group surrounding the camp- 
fire, "aren't you trying any tricks to-night ?" 

She shook her head and laughed softly. 

"Why not?" he persisted. 

"Oh, I don't need to," she answered good 
naturedly. 

"You mean you expect to be an old maid? — 
Eh ? Well, I'll try for you," and Jack began im- 
mediately to remove the skin from a large red 
apple. 

"Girls are such queer ducks," he said to one of 
the boys, as he tried in vain to make a K or a J 
out of the long paring which persistently turned 
into an S. 

"Boys are too stupid," whispered Gladys, in 
her brother's ear, having overheard his remark. 
Then she ran away, laughing at his dilemma. 

A grand promenade among the trees was fol- 
lowed by a final line up before Professor Arm- 
strong, who was to act as judge. The roll was 
called and, at the same time, the person named 
took ofif his or her disguise. 
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Autumn' was first on the list, and when George 
Matthews came to the front, there were a great 
many disappointed faces among the girls, but no 
one was more disappointed than Jack. 

Everyone knew who was the fringed gentian, 
but when John Kingsley stepped forth from a 
mass of straw and tattered garments, it seemed 
as though the woods never again could hold a 
bird or beast after such a commotion. 

When the young people had recovered from 
their surprise, there was a great cheering for the 
strawman. 

"Speech ! Speech !'' they cried, as Kingsley was 
announced as the prize winner. 

Whereupon, the young man was lifted by the 
boys upon an old stump and commanded to say 
something. 

You have all heard of Pokey Ikey," he began, 
the young mountaineer who spent the early part 
of his life in these woods. I am he. (Cheering.) 
A certain little girl gave me my first inspiration 
to make the most of myself and when I was left 
alone in the old log cabin on Bald Top Mountain, 
I decided to seek the city and there obtain an 
education. But the life there was so unendurable 
that I soon sought the home of my childhood. 

**Here I lived for several months, and one day, 
while looking through the scanty possessions of 
the old cabin, I found a Bible which bore my 
name. On the same page was written, by my 
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mother, these few words : "They call him Pokey, 
but I have named him John Kingsley from his 
grandfather, whose home is across the waters. 

Some way, this gave me a new impetus (cheer- 
ing) and the next day I closed the old home, re- 
turned by foot to the city, for I had no money, / 
and, by hard labor and study, finally managed to 
enter the University. Here I worked my way 
through, only by the kind and generous assistance 
of Professor Armstrong (a loud cheering) ; and 
to-night, I want to extend my heartfelt appre- 
ciation to this most esteemed of our professors, 
who has lightened many a burden for me dur- 
ing my college course. But whatever I am for 
that which is good and noble, I owe to his daugh- 
ter — the fringed gentian." 

As he finished, a loud cheering followed until 
the woods fairly rang with the merry voices. 

Professor Armstrong quickly measured the 
past, the present and the future. The truth sud- 
denly dawned upon him. He whispered some- 
thing in Gladys' ear to which she sweetly smiled 
and nodded her head. Then, with her arm in his, 
he led her to the side of John Kingsley. 

''This is your prize, my boy, and may God bless 
you both." 

"What a mess!" exclaimed Jack, under his 
breath, but, nevertheless, he extended a hand of 
real fellowship to his colleague, which this time 
Pokey Ikey gladly accepted. 
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"I won't be worried about my sister's welfare 
any more," said Jack, "for I know you can take 
care of her. Do you understand ?^' 

**Yes" ; answered Pokey Ikey with much spirit, 
as he wrung Jack's hand, "I git the point." 

And both men laughed good naturedly. 
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